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PAST P R E S E If T FUTURE 



STUDY THE FUTURE FOR DIRECTION 

* Like people and plants, organizations have a 
^life c^le. They have a green and supple youth, a 
time of flourishing strength, and a gnarled old age 
.... an orgaolzation may go firom youth to old 
age in two or three decades , or it may last for 
centuries. 1 



P R 0 B-L E M S 
P.R 0 G R-A PI S'- 



Educational institutions have many stages for potential growth-,' 

*' " . 

Various stresses, crises and pressures present indispensable oppor- 

tunities for them to develop a3 flexible organizations responsive to 

pupil needs. Organizational dry rot ^ts in whfin erduca^pnal institutions 

y react to opportunities for growth with rigidity and retrenchment. 




How can educators det^raine where they are heading as they rush 
headlong into the future? Basically by deteiaaining the answers to 
three questions: "Where are we. now?", "Where do we want to be?", and 
"How will we get there?*' These steps are 'discussed ^n greater detail 
in Chapters II and III. 



1 Gardner, John 1^, "How to Prevent Organizational Dry Rot," Harper ' s 
Magazine , October, 1965, p* 20. 
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Educators- must study the future. This .is their only assurancfe 
that they can help to shape the quality of the future through education, 
or for that matter, help to shape ftiture education. Students need to 
learn skills and attitudes which will be useful to them ih the future. . 
Educators cannot' accomplish this alone. / Ttiey mudt involve the community 
and political systems ii^ conq)rehensive planning efforts. Schools are hot 
the sole change agents but they are a powerful resource for change. Long 
for 6ur schpols can help bring a bettei? future into being, 
^hets using PERT (Prograt Evaluation Review Technique) a^d S3merg}.8tic 
computer processes may predict, but the undefinable aspects of humaii * 
behavior mus^ also be accounte^ipl for. Educators are in a position to pro^ 
vide such reality, testing to regional planning boards and^lJtlier^dft^ 
long range planning projects. 

10 
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•PAST ■ ■ P R f S E fi T ' . FUTURE 

* THE CHIN DOWN AiailNISTRATOR 

Buried in eadh emergency as it arises, the chin down" ' 

a<in»inistrator has no time to look up or to think ahead. 

He does hot. scan for early signals of danger or for • 

meritorious programs. As pressures build, he 

runs .hurriedly putting fires out', cancelling 

^^^^f^ ^'o^opment ^^^e "less pressing" appointments which grow 

P^&y>^ ^7 ^ crises later and must be 

VevBonnel ' discipline ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

P R E-M S attendance 

- P :r t) G R, /? M S .Pt ' • ' 

student ad^sors. f .kt ' " . " ' . 

'^^y^eam- ' ' .° / " " " ^ . / 

■ " ' sveaial. education " Changes in persdnnel and other visible ' 

^ dHted & taVent ^ "diecisive" actions are made to" solve the, ' 

, Xarte in education ■ / . 

eareexs education- f . crises. By the time, the new. people know- their T 



apy 



* ^^^^Wattyg eZaaa^a - has bieen lost. Frequently Wir ^ , 

* . , competence is questionable dtie to hurried investigation of 

candidate qualifications and job needs. Meetings become the 

issuing of instructions with some oppprttmities for listeners to 

approve. Usually programs are negative crash basis instructions. 

Stop. ^ Hold up. . .1 and positivfe programs *re deferred. Calls ! 

interrupt conferences^ and meetings.. Sadly, the chin down alfeninistrator 
,. - ■ ■ . J . . ' * ' . 

is convinced t^t" ^e/ school district is lu<^ky to have him with his energy 

and imgortapt, connections ; ' * ' ■ " ^ 
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•P'a ST ..PRESENT . F U t D R E 

All of' us l):kve a little of this administrator in us. As a result* 
we cfuestion the value of planning ahead. We. do not Keep our five year 
and one year objectives current^. We neglect updating our needs asseas* 
* ments. Until the chin down admintstratpr. in each of us can be" made to 
. stop running biisily about -and take 5, look ahead, the same crises will ' 
because their basic causes will still exist. 

Analysis ' of n^eds 

^ Deaisiori rfi^ing / 




Concerns 

GOAL s;' 



P K 'E C 0 RD I T I 0 N S 

P_R_OBJ^S 
^ PRO.GRAMS . 



Change 



, SOLUTIONS 



THE Anticipatory abministrator 







^ 'An effective administrator anticipates 



in and program needs throughout the day^irather th^in 
being dominated and preoccupied by chance events as they ocqur. 

Awareness, select^ity and plantfffig' for priority use of the .anticipatory / 

administrator's time and the resources at hand produce (greater attention t?o 



educational programs in accordance -l^f|h pupil needs 

to decisioji making and an orientation^ toward change 

administrator to deal with the accountability Issue by 

which programs sare being offered tomeet specific needs 

Long-range planni.ng is worth the effort. Close 

N^etermine what the district goals^are. / Peterinine-what 

eve. What doBs the community expect- from' the scho 

chools providing t ^^0^ can these nee^ls be me^? Q\it^ 

Jk).ng rangfe plantiifig by thr^hool district admlnidttatqr are^explored \n 
/ ^.-^ , . . - ; 

"/figt^il In subsequent chapters. ' 'rL ,1 ' * 
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WHATilASE THE REASONS FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE ? 

# * ' * 

Why should ed^ca^i&n change? It is comfortable to leav^jthings as 
-they are.. ^NaturaJ.ly some sameness^is necessary ^ for continuity. On the 
oth'er hand, manpr extemaj pressures on schools foster change, or at ^ 
least fionfront educators with the possibility, that changes may be 
needed. * ' ^ , f " 

One of these pressured is the power of' the media . Articles contin- - 
ually 'present innovative school proj^ects and parents read these articles 

widely* - Parents want to^jliiov what local schools ate doing to insure that 

. r ^ V ' • 

all children learn when t]iey read aboup '*Schpols Without Failure" 'Im Dr. 

.Glasser's laboratory school or "Mainstreaning*^ of children with learning 

exceptionalities in Pennsylvani'ia. 

Another impetus for change is governments ^nd foundation support . 

Such funds are less available than they were previously, but they da pro- • 

vide. support for»reseai^h andojinovatiotj which otherwise -would not take 

place. The knowledge explosion , including what we^ciali future shock, ^ is - 

artbther factor in change. Power equalization and intexdependence are also 

chenge agents. Teacifers and administrators 'ate in a level^iag process. 

The partijCipJative model, student rights, teacher militancy, and taxpayer s 

revolts all poi-nt to discussion, negotiation, and'dialpg to find mutually 

productive solutions and directions* in education. This equalization of 

power and interdepeodenc^ has replaced the authoritative mod^l of school 

• • * - * 

administration. *• . * - \ ^ 

Adaptation is continually invi-gpratiAg education. In action-research ,* 

teachers apply ideas^developed in universities arid laboratory schools to* 

. ■• ■ • ■ , . '> / • ■ 

their own classroom settings. This open-ended research enables teachers to 



expand their techniques ^JlThin the resources' at hand in 'their own class- 
rcons. Many teachers worl^^ith colleagues in using adaptation and 
acticn-researcfo to inprove education by infernally exchanging idea§ and 
.solutions they have found to probler s*j.tuat ions' in the classroom.. 

The comit-ent to self-reF.ewal as an individual and an instituticn 
IS rerhaos the rost vital catalyst for char>g^in schools today. Irere 
s-as a '-iv'n \^'.**^ T.-p ^^o^^cpVlt^^ 1 1 y pre§£.?*r^s of the culture. 

They were hor.ogenizers . Today., schcQls are expected to teach basii 
skills and to. assist students in self-actualization. Institutions are b 
ccring aware of the- need for continual self-rental. 

The 'view of .educational institutions as a rirror^cf th^ culture 
conveying values, traditions, and inforr.ation fr^r One generation iz the 
next is tairlv static. It has little valijBty today, ' Education ,,j;£v/i5 



se^en BWre as an organic situation. ^Tb-e eduCaticnal instituticn is 
integral part cf the coinnunity, and of society at large. .The st^::er.: is 
not isolated fror. his family ^t school/ /we are avare^ that he brings 'is 
family background, his problffrs, his concerns and 'the benefits cf r^is h: 
to school* with •him. Ail these variables create an ebb and flow rrcducin 
a need for a responsive edycational setjcing' rather than a static cr,e. 
Organic syster.fi require a* dynacie flow at all tines tc r:a5.nt£ir. 
ess^ntail lif^ processes.* This flow is a beneficial one and contribute? 
to tfie state of health called homeostasis, ff organic systers did r.c: 
paintain these .changes , they would sicken and.d^e. Cur cells ccntir.uall 
require input, output*, stidulatioix, nourishment » and so forth. Rec.cnir 
that the responsive school today, is aj:i organic institution rather char, d 
static one, the need of the school to c^iance becores Apratent . no: :or-r 



sake' of changing, but for the sake of survival. To meet student needs, 

to communicate with the publics seryed by a school, to' lessen intergroup 

tensions within the school and to jcreate valid- educational alternatives, 

change is essential in schools today^ . ^ 

c 

BRINGING ABOUT EFFECTIVE CHANGE 

To bring about effective change^ to avoid faddism, ^d'to impact 
upon attitudes, change must be part. of a planned process. Change. is not 
team teaching, needs assessment, management by objectives, . or any other 
technique in it§elf . Change is a process which instit;utions and individ- 
uals experience as they proceed through discreet «teps tqrward the 
achievement of a ,goal. ' These steps are presented be^dw. * . • ' 

EFFECT I VE CHANGE SEQUENCE 



. STRUCTURES ' 
I T E RA CI IV PROCESSED 
ATT I TUBES - . 



The , first step involves awdrebess and interest^ in the chang«r^tential 
as an organic process. Change begins w^th 4he examinat^otTof ^tJ^structarefe 
of the institut.ion. The school building, ' il^slnferxial operating pattern, 
hierarchial struttures^ witfiin the dtatfict ariii^ithin the buildings v inter- 
relationships between teach^r^^^nd^tndents, 'and comnmAlty actions groups 
*ai»€ all structures and resources. with can be brought to bear to effect 
chaage. The first step in bringing about effective change Is to involve 
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these structures-i-n the chknge process. The edocational needs perceived 
by these structures must be analyzed. 

Interaction is the focus of\he second stage in the effective change 
sequence. Interaction has» the grea'k^st impact on the modification of 
attitudes. Saying that we will chahge\the ^ttj^tudes of students toward 
teachers, or that teachers must start moiiivating students instead of coo- 
veying content is starting at- the wrong e^d. The planned process 'needed 
to achieve effective change is directed tow^d an educational purpose. 
What is the goal? What do we want from educatioTsi . Onde these answers ♦ 
are clearly defined they become" goals ff)r the change process and the 
'interaction process can^be altered -so^that everything that takes place 
Supports the identi^^;^ goals. . . ^ ^ 

The third step is ^he crucial one in determining* future performance. 
Unless attitudes are modified, pepple will proceed as they did prior to 
steps one and t^o,^ Once the need for change has been identified and 
possible change strategies have been avaluated, t'he close^loop system 
can provide a model for constant reinforcement anS'^modif ication. Change 
than becomes a developmental process whidh gradually modifies attitudes ♦ 
-as people become increasingl7 committed to the^-prdts^ssin which they are 



'involved. 



CHANGE AS DEVELOPMENT 



Change is most effective when it is' viewed a# d^elopment^^^It c,an 
be revolutionary. It can b^ mandated. It. can be by fiat.^ These approache 



to change ate only surface programs. The developmental 'cfcange process can 

.. / . ' - ■ . 

change cofninunit^ parent , teacher,, and student attitude. P^velopmental 



» ^ 1 

change involves three stages: innovation, diffusion, and integration. 
A district identifies areas in Which to innovate. ' Following pilot ' 
implementation, dissemination^ and. evaluation af* the innovation,* the 
feedback process will determine whether thfe change should- be dropped or 
modified. If it i&^ modified it will be expanded as others will model 
their behavior after the pilot program. Some educators may adapt, the * 
pilot to their own needs while others will adopt it as is. This second 
stage of development^^ called diffusiorit Finely, changes beoome 
widely accepted practice's and at this le vel^,j»f-^^;3evelopB^^ hey have 
become integrated into thfe institution. Commitment of participants is 
firm at this point. The charge has become part of the value system^ior 
•education; it has becojH^ a part of what participants^ believi'll^ tiuxs ' 
of how tl\ey petfopin. 



SYSTEMATIC PLANNING FOR CHANGE 



3V??0P.7S 



^ SYSTEM 




OUTPDT 



-FEEDBACK 
LOOP 



AU-THXrEITl .giAuGE'S pf> 
~PKDCECS .CHArMJES ' 
1 

.J 



WHAT AP.E THE GCAL5? 



" The closed loop, system, illustrated on the preceding padfe, indicates 
an ongoing process of output, various decisifns, action? carried out to 
, support the decisions > and feedback. The feedback is the most important 
element of the system as it is the patt that makes the system dynamics 
Constant evaluation ^and reassessment permit many people to have an active 
role deciding to "what degree current resources and programs ^re achiev- 
ing current goals, ^ By stating the goal, rather than the problem, as the 
focal point.xrf^he- System, ^IL resources and method's which might have an 
effect on rbe goal are considered. 

Use of ja system approach -^one cannot create change. The forces 
involved in' running each institution must be evaluated and change strategiei 
developed to achieve each desired goal. The elements of each institution^ 
and its resdurces can be harnessed to foster change. Study of the ways in 
which change has occurred in *the institution in the past will assist in 
planning sucji strategies df^^invojA/em^t . 

Th^ systems approach gives greater ^ssurafice that the desired change 
will come about. ^ Th^ixSsin^^itiua^^ program modification pro- 

duce a greyer, degree of goal ^achievement than random activities directed 
at solving. each crisis individually. 

y ' ' 

Systemat/c feedback can also helpful ^o administrators in maintain- 
in^" balahced evaluatioq^ of their clients' Views^ of the schools. To often 
a phone call, the comment of* a bo&rd ttiember, or a rumor ppoduces a zig zag 



pattern of reactions rather tham^ 
Systematic gathering of feedback 



deliberate evaluatiofi folXwed by action, 
and notation of the random type of input 
which occurs in the political milieu of school*administration will provide 
a solid basis for program evaluation. 
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As an example, the local power structijre distills either to an 
authoritarian, monarchial, monopolistic /political system, to a partici- 
pative, democratic sti;ucture, or to a. Competitive oke. A school board 
might be composed of bankers, well-educated housewives," a lawyer, and 
several businessmen. The other major power structure in towti inight be 
the hospital board. The hospital begins building an open space education/ 
communfty building. The scho<3l board is very aware of the presence of the 
ho&pital board in the community power base.^ Some members overlap, others 
rub elbows all the time in town. The schoo'l aboard' is not going to be 
l^ft behind, and before the superintendent realizes it, the new school 
building program is looking into open space construction. 

^ A school administrator should analyze the power structure in each 
situation. It varies at each level for a community, school building, or 

school district. If the p*ower structure is participative, .the Whole school 

* 

board, jcity council, and other leaders sb«aiI3 be involved from the begin- 
• •. ' ' ' , 

% > . ^ 

ning of the project. In this case,- they should all have the opportunity to 

take part in the exploration and educative processes such as- visiting other 

open space buildings, attending conferences, reporting^to committees, etcv. 

Communication* should be continual.^ If the situation is very authoritarian, 

if the m^yor "calls the shots," or nothing happens in a school unless the 

principal learns about it in advance, all change efforts slfould be' aimed 

at- permissi/)n to explore the proposal. Keep -the leader informed and con- 

tinually work with the -Jcey person. In thid case, communication with the 

leader will be much more important to the success of the project than \ 

communication to the community at large. • 

^ [ The district goal might be to increase school-community communication 

and cooperation. The most effective structure to meet that goal locally . 
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must be Sefined. Systems in the district, sub-systems within the school, 
and within the community must be specifically identified. Is there an ' 
elite group which runs the community? Or^ do competitive politics govern 
the community? What are the characteristics of the structures which will- 
be involved in the change? These elements %re all resources in the change 
process, beginning with the structures themselves. Latent power bases wtl^ 
be identified in this analysis. Structures can be created to facilitate the 
in teractivei processes needed to bring about change. 

crXteria foe; chmge validity 

Some criteria for evaluating change validity fcay be of value to the 
educator. , * * 

•Corisider whether the proposed^ change Incorporates broad 
values and psychological principles of education. 

•Determine whether the change will help keep schools in 
touch with the times and with the future needs of society. 

•Ask whether the^change will make schoolte more humane and 
. flexible. ^ . ^ ' 

•Considei; whether ^the change will buoy up an existing^ 
supportive educational climate or whether it will assist , 
in creating such a climate where it is lacking, • 

fee* 

' ' ' ' " CHANGE INHIBITORS ' - ' 

Many factors inhabit change .in education. Among these are: negative 
a^ttitude, lack ^f.dpcunlentat ion, reluctance to initiate, lack of ,a network 
of change agents, lack bf. school linkages, lack of colleague support, poor 
reaction to experimentation, adoption without adaption, need for feedback, 
need for continuing education, conservation of social and political structure 
financial restrictions, and .lack of 'susCained leadership. Inherent in this 
list, which is far from inclusive, ar^ the seeds of change facilitators. 



Giyen a careful analysis the factors for and against change in a 
given institution, change oriented activities can be plWed. Perhaps 
planned^ommunication, documentation and disseminationaare needed. Public 
support can be a matter of awareness, information, and education about the 
needfot a change. Reluctance and negativism may be rooted in previous 
changes'* which were no better than bandaids for major wounds. For example, 
a course in minority history may not sol^^e interracial strife and deep- 
rooted misundersT^ndiu^ 

Lost credibiUty may be rehliilt by a far reaching needs assessment 
and planning involving commurdty persons, school staff, and ^students ;^ 
AdministfiLtoYs can establish'^ credibility, l)y encouraging^communication, being 
persistefit^y supportive, encouraging teachers, students, and cit teens to come 
forward with ideas, and involving the community in the schools.* Regular - ' ' 

/ • ^ - - " " " 

dlssiemination of program evaluations and modifications, ^examination of the 

qualit^r of communit:ation among the staff and with the communi)?^, and in^^riiig 

that -the^staff is knowledgable about school programs and future needs can. 

also- increase readiness for ^change. Listen to res ffrt.ence when.lt is stated 

and remember* that real participation is based on reject. 1 

To simply reorganize the administrative structure or rewrite the curric- 

ulum is to deal at a superf iciaiVlevel with educational needs. The likelihooci 
♦ 

of chaiigp through such steps is minimal. First, identJLf^it the target and as 
soon as the* nee<l for change'is 'identified,' the widest possible involvement 
sjiould take place, this involvement is the key to the subtle educational 
process which builds commitment and insures evolutionary, meaningful changes 
diJTected toward felt educational needs. ^ . 

The following excerpt from Bennis^ Benne, and Chinas The Planning of 
Change is a comprenensive guide to successfully meeting resistance to 
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needed change in educational instituf ions : 



C 



/ 

r 



'A. Who brings the changed. 

-.^ I'j^ Rteistance will be less if administrators, 
tea<?hers, JBoard members, and community 
, leaders feel that the project is their 
own — not, cJrie devised and operated by 
- outsiders/ * ' - 

^,2. Resistance will be less if tha project 
clearljr has wholehearted support firom 
,top officials tn the system. J 
B. Wh^t kind oi change? • J 

3. Resistance will be less if participants 
see the change as reducing raWier than 
increasing ■ their present burflens. 
2^ 4. Resistance will be less if the project 
accords with values and ideals which 
have long been acknowledged by 
participants. . 
'^S.' Resistance will be less if the program 
-~- offers the^ kind of new experienQe whfch 
interests participants. 

6. Resistance will be less if participants 
feel that their autonomy and their 
security is not threatened. ' 

C« Procedures in instituting change 

7. Resistance will be less" if participants 
have joined in diagnostic efforts lead- 

- ing them to agree on what the basic 
problem is and to feel its importaifce. 

8. Resistance will be less .if the- project 
is adopted by cbnsensual group decision. 

S. Resistance will be reduced if proponents 
^re able to empathize with opponents; to 
recognize valid objections; and to* take 
steps t6 relieve unnecessary fears-»v. q 

10. Resistance will be reduced if^^ is \^ 

recognized that innovations are likelyV* 
to be misunderstood and .misinterpreted, - 
and if provision is made for feedback ' 
of perceptions of the project and for 
further clarification as needed. 

lL*__Resistance will be reduced if partici- 
parits^-ex^erience acceptance, support, 
trust, and confidence in their relations 
with one another. 

12. Resistance will *be reduced If the prpjett 
is kept open to revision and reconsidera- 
tion if experience indicates that changes 
wpuld 'be desirable. 2 
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.PLANNING 



Plannin'g is the 'active consideration of what 
must be done; to achieve a desired future evei\t. , ^ 
It requfires t^he system. . ta". pr^jj|.ct iK)t only. ' 
"(e sequence* of a'ctivitiels but also intervening 
variables and their ijpapact.^ 
, \3 ^ • 



In preparing an educational plan, a product manag^ement model is 

f olloweaT^^irst , the product or plan is produced , Second, it is delivered , 

in this case, through instruction. Thirds score is kept on a cost benefit 
'5 . . , ' ^ - ' ' ' 

^basis regarding ttie support services, teachers, material needs^-^c.,' needed 

^ta k6ep the program going. Fourth, tfhe ^^ga^uation of the first /three steps^, 

/ ' " * f ' ' / 

including personnel perf orlfianc^ and pupil: achievement is essential tp deter- 

mine needed program modification and to make decisions regarding programs 



' ' ^ / 

continuancie. ' ' ' - ' ^ 1 / 

Developing cotamitment to priorities establi^Biied by a committee in 

staff who' have not b^n involved in ^ the developmental process can be ay 

problem. This can be" resolved to a gr^ax eajtent tiy considering yhat yfcan 

be offered to the teaching staff to. train them for pro'gram delivery/ Such 

professiotTial growth must be ongoing in* its suppoft to be. effective/ 

Participative managen\^nt ^^anotheir valuabj-e way of- building jcom^itment. 

The involvement of student^and broad levels of school 'staff an^/comnttmity ^ 

provides superior planning results as well as commitment for prp^^*^^ ^ 

implementation. - ^ ' ' , 

In -training personnel to complete a long range ^plant^j:^:^ proced^^, 
* # . ; 

balance is essential. .Objective writing shbuld not be/Sverempha^zed^ 

although a basic understanding ^of this tec^ique i^;;^eces8ar^/ 
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picture of long range planning for educational performance should be 
,the focal point ef such training, • ^ . 

In making an educational progrjHn pl&n, "w^^cud^^ what" should ifk 
considered. ''The educational plaiv^Hou^:^:ai§o be based^upon needs assess- 
ment* A needs 3S5£ssment^\^^ not*''includie a pL^ to accomplish 
recoinraepd^Cians^nce. tt]ey-a re id entified, is>%iot constructive. Staff 
capability should be sampled in preparation for implementation of 
identified needs. The Interface between district objectives Bnd objec-. 
tives- und^J.ying comjnercial material in us^smus.t be conside^red ,as well. 




Long range planning follows the basic generic planning juodel. 



enc^ 



Examples of .planning models ar^. contained in -the references listed d< the 
end of this chapter. The models contained in Educational System Flanging 
by Roger Kaufman and in Comprehensive Planning "jil Educati6n by Kenneth Pack 
may be especially helpful* in designing a local planning strategy^ Seven- 
steps are essential ift any complete planning model. These are: 



1. 
2. 



Needs assessment 




Selection of criteria and procedures (match and discrepancy^ 
procedures foi? resources 'Eo implement the progray'^ 



4. EA^luation (both f ormative >nd summatiV^T^ . , ^ 

5. Quality assurance (a mechanism to maintain minipiuiiQ standards of 
performance) . > - 

6. Status 'reporting' on an annual basis (prepare the board, funding- 
agency, public, or for district self -eWluat ion > Include program, 
finances, evaluative procedures and^ep)mmendations . ) 

.7.. Feedback (formal and informal) * 

This concept is illustrated in the figure on the folit>wIn^ page and 



in sui>sequeet paragraphs. 



\ 
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PROJECT MANAGEMENT AKD tX)NG RANGE PLANNtNG , 

Th^ concept of project^nagement hnd planning has direct applir 
eability to the 'development of a school ^district long range plan.- To be 



V 

admi;iistrative staff, a specif.ic project manager sftotild be identified 



most effective, project management must have the support of the top 

yald be id 

(the long rdnge planning 'coordinator) , and the ongoing educational program 

should^ provide facilitative assistance, . , 

A ''project" is goal oriented by 'definition, Project management 

« 

becomes **management by objectives" as all-actj^ty in the project is" 

directed toward defined goal and, its objectives. These ob^^^fi^ives are, 

commonly expressed as designated "performance indicators" ar " performance 

specifications" yhich incorporate ^explicit directions as to what is to be 

done and the criteria to be used to evaluate the level of accomplishment, 

Project planning is futuristic and involves some level of risk because 

of the unforeseen variables leading to the ultimate goal. Projects deliver 

some' definable end product and 'they have a time scheVlule which includes a 

starting date and completion date. Projects 'also have cost limitation^ or 

♦ 

established budgets which reflect a wide range of resources required to 
achieve the desired goal. ^ , * 

The concept of a project can be contrasted with those activities of 
schools which are not projects. An esltablished curriculum or program of 
'a school which is continuously operational is notwonsidered a project* 
A prog^ram 'which does not have a specif ic^ completion time or where costs are 
compared to a general budget rather than against performance criteria is 
not a* project. Activities such as accounting, payroll, cafeteria operation, or^ 
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''the regular ongoing programs of the var^^s" teaching departments are 
not projects. • 

There are certain techniques involved in the management or projects. • 
•These include designation of a prqject manager and defining phases of pro- 
ject operation. The project manager'^ job begins in. the planning stage 
and ceases at project termination. Activities or programs which are not 
projects are directed l>y people often designated as progr^am coordinator, 
supervisor, administrator, or director. .Such provisions are usually 
continuous and do not terminate at a specific point in time. The role 
of a project director involves managerial duties such as planning an 
jln^tegrating the activity of people and equipment from many functional 
areas of the school district to assemble resources, as wel^j^-eva-lua L lugl 
making and implementing decisions affecting the project^^rocess^.., 

The project lianagement mission can \>e grouped into four phases of 
operation. The phases are: planning , preparation , control, l^d temina- 
tlon. * The planning phase includes defining the projects, planning 
the work flow^. determining" schedule§5&nd ^'s'burces, and calculating cost of 
materials, service, and^Baapower. Uie preparation ph^se consistsnof 
acquiring the Equipment, personnel, and materials, and organizing ^hem so 
that the project can begin as planned. The operational control phase 
consists 0£ those activities which are almed'^at detecting deviations, 
analyzing^^th^ circumstances causing each dch^ation, making decision in 




order to eliminate the deviation and i'lt^leiKenting decidlpns to insure 
project saccQSs. The terminatjjoa-phase includes those activities which 
deal with ending the project. This p^ase occurs after cG«pletidn of the 
goal and Involves transferring records, equipment, facilities, and people 
tp other project^. 
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Some of 'the [ongoing activities existing -in local school districts 



could be. re-oriented as projects. Some examples are curriculum or- text-,,*' ' 



book selection, staff orientation and development, and the develppment 
and implementation of n^ academic programs. . v ' 

There* are many important advantages to us;L*ng project management in 
the local school district. Changing ah activity to a project forces 'the 
local school district to ask: What do we want to attain ? How do we want 
to accomplish it ? What are the possible levels of performance ? ffl^at is 
not to be; -included? What are , the \ilestones ? What i^ to be delivered ?- 
. How will we evaluate effectiveness of , the program ? When the local school ^ ' 
district answers these quest i*is, it is examining in detail the elements * 
of a program in tera^ of its goal. In this manner, the local school dis- 
trict efforts become focused. Plans which detail the time sequence' of 
various activities, allocation of resources, ^specif ic perfbrmince outcomes 
and evaluation-of efforts constitute 'a management by objectives approach 
greatly increasing the'^ficient use of staff, time, ani facilitiies. y 

There are some problems connected with the use of project management , 
in the local school district. Some activities are extremely difficult to 
identify with a goal, a start and stop time, ^nd an' end product. The 
implementation of a project management system into an existing school 
s district functional organizatleu^jiay result in a more complex organiza- 
tional structure. Such a change, H^ke"most~"~«:gan^ may 
be foreseen by some ind^yiduals as infringement, upon their authoflf y and " 



create feelings of anxiety and insecurity. At; times It la difficult to 
obtain qualified project managers for finrh^fcrnjjpcf pyaf tr^jg^yhf^n needed. 

When a school distriM*r«ak€s'^'a"commltme*it to a projetct management 
eode of operation, th^ advantages are many. The. accomplishment of 

Er|c ^ * \ 31 ^ /-^ 
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planned goals and cost benefit knowledge improve the public relations 
function with the community concerning the school oper^ations. Prpject 
management requires that top level "tfcdmlnistrators delegate authority 




and decision-making to a greater number ofc subordinates. While the 

superintendent' maintains overall responsibility *and accountability, ' • 

\ ' • - 

delegation of authority and decision-making can result in significant 

r 

Staff development and the creation of a reservoir of more capable people^ 
within the school district. Project management can be Used within the 
district to improve overall effect^iveness and'eff^clency,* It can spQt- 
light resource needs for the support or a Vide range of activities which 
implement school programs. It can also streng^eh the evaluation function 

more clearly^pecifying the performancres being sought. The project 
manag^Aent process pei;i&its an examination of the deviation of operations 
from their^^^nsT^nd thereby, makes it possible to more regularly 
id^tify and prevent potential problei^s arising in the operation of the 
project. ' ' 

In summary, project management capability allows the local school to 
benefit from^c^jwrt goal statements, detailed plans, specified time for 
achii&ve^ent , diverse resource allocation and performance, and an orderly 
^.--"^^^eview procedure for all *educatiohal programs. This approach is clearly 
fosji^red by the emphasis of the curreHt Pennsylvania Long Range Plans 
upon educatrlbnal needs assessment, goal setting, and program and fvalua- 
^^;...'tlon in each school districtj 
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COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN LONG RANGE PLANNING 



Community involvement is one of the most important concerns, in 
long range 'planning for school districts, as schools exist for the 
purpose of mating students* educational needs. , « / 

Community involvement is a means of gathering Inpxlt before the' 
school staff makes education^^4#cisions. . The ultimate outconae of 
citizen participation in the prepax;atio^ of a long range plan should be 
an improved metHod^f two-way cdmmunicatipn between the community served 
and tha 'School district. . ^ . • ' 

Community involvement :is an outcome of the premise that schools 
are of the people an4 to .serve the people. They do next exist to per- 
petuatg^:=ettfpresent educational procedures indefinitely » ^ 



THE PUBLIC AS A PARTNER 

According to a recent survey only fiva percent of ipchool districts 
in the United States have had no experience with citizen's advisory 
committees. There is a growing realizsMti^n that the more help received 
in decision-making from the ^public, the m1bre effective school admixiistra- 
tion will be. Contact with 'citizens is^ot alien, the citizen's advisory 
committee merely formalizes the relationship school administrators have 

/ 

enjoyed on an ongoing basis with/parents, volunteers, *and persons making- 
Inquiries of the school. , 

The advantages of^^tizen's advisory committees are many. • They 
include the following points: 



a. The ^>±tlzefi's advisory ^^OTmittee constitutes .a two-way 
L, to and from> 





/ 



J fc. - , - 

b. The citizen's advlsqry committee's role Is that of an 
Input filter and commtinlcatorr 

c. Citizen's advisory committees als^ provide a broad 
basis of interest in school programs and assist a 
district in its overall public relations program^ 
especailly through ^the mciss media. 

d. They build humanism for a ^hool district by creating 
^demonstrated concern for thje individuals the district 
serves. Citizen involvement also creates more support 
fof educational programs and establishes credibility 
for a '^school district as cici2;<ens have more credence 
than the prof^ssiS^al ediuultor in communicating with 

*• other citizens*. "[ll^irpiSgh conBaittee participation, 
members learn many of the^ponstraitits under which 
^educatorl^ must operate, as well as becoming conversant 
*^ with the districts' programs and ueeds. 

e. The advisory /Committee is also a listening post and 
can assist district in. solving problems by alertingf^ 
staff to n^'eds and conce^ms far earlier than they may 
otherwisie be aware of them. . 

Citizen 7 s advispfy^conmitteea can be effeative lobbies 
in the State Ediucari.on Deparjpment atid the State 
*^ Legislature. ' ^ ^ 

g. Citizen's advisory committee members caa^ve you the 
extra help you cannot afford for your schools by work- 

l . ing throligh many problems at Varied levels among 
. ^ 'themselves. Volunteerism;is often encouraged by 
_jucJxieen^' s , advisory committees. ^ 

* 

h. Citizen's advisory committees establish a cross flow' 
through the community enabling .persons who do not 
often talk to each other telecommunicate, thus creat- , 

^ ing more of a picture of a single community. 

-Building and district Parent Teatchen Associations are not. citizen's 
advisory commit t-ees, but 4t is important toilet the Parent Teacher 
Associations know they can be involved if they so desire. 

Saying "no" to an advisqry cbmiKlttee can be ^a problem. If you find 
yourself saying "no" to them all the time, you are out of tune with the 
educational needs of the comlnunity. On the other hand, not every need 
identified by the committed must be acted on. Many times taking the 
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information Into consideration is the most appropriate, course. Feasible 
suggestions should be acted upon and the committee provided vith feed* 



back? Acting upon those Ideas which are reasonable and meaningful will 
establish th^needed trust for making the citizen's advistry committee 
a viable entity. At other times^it will be necessary to explain the 
reasoning for making a parti<^ular decision and then simply letting the 
matter rest. 



HOW TO GET-"STARTED 



\ 




The selection pro^^s can begin by reviewing pages one through four 
of the Admlnistrat<Jr*^iB^ Manua l, Educational Gpals arid Objectives; A Model 

y ^ : 

Progj^m For Community and Professional Invcrlvement f published by Phi 

elat Kappa. _A detailed dilscussion of random^election methods, volunteer 
selection procedures, the various combl^ir^tions thereof ^md advantages and 
disadvantages of selection ^thods for. citizen involvement is covered on • 
these pages. Citizen's ^visory Committees published by the National 
School Public Relations Association provides numerous examples of 
citizen's advisory committee membership selection approaches on pages 
ten thro«^r^ fourteen. One approach not mentioned in either reference 
is^ to call upon a number of people representing the major power groups 
served by the district. Using the assistance of this mini-committee, a 
selection process for the overall advisory committee can be decided upon. 
Membership for the overall committfie should probably not exceed 



twenty-five individuals. There will be ample opportunity for sub- 
committees to work involving ad hoc tas^N^orces aad as many people as 
wish to^ participate. Selection of the chairman depends upon the organi- 
zational climate and political milieu in each school district* The 
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thaitraan may be a member of the school board,. a*meiifl)er of theWvlsory ' 
group, the superintendent of schools,^ oV a' member of ^ the professional 
staff In the*^chool district. Co-chairman arrangements can also be 

used. . ' ^-'^"^^"'^'^''^ 

A committee life of two year^.^th staggered succession for new 

members Is the most efficient approach. Succession of membership should 

be build Into the citizen's advisory pommlttee'^s bylaw^s. ^i^ 
It Is essential that the advisory committee be representative. 

Groups left outside, whether dominate or not, only create problfems. 

When Included In the Involvement process, those against the school * 

V 

begin, to learn the constralnts?*the educators are under and^ the facts 
which inyeigh against some of their anguish. Once such individuals are 
part of a'^orsial advisory committee^ they also. become insiders .§nd th^ir 
posture for attack is weakened. If a person is unreasonable, overly 
yritlcal, or irrational, the' members of the committee Will see this for 
them^^^Ve^ As a professional educator, the best approach is to be open 
with. all m^ers of the committee*. To involve a particularly svocal group 
it is wl§e to selte*:^ one of the lieutenants rather than the leader of the 
group: 

All t^embers of a citizen's advisory committee must have the school 

, . i 

board formally appoint them. This gives the wfrrk^ixf the committee the 

c * 

status of an official dist;rict function. f 

Sample bylaws and other procedural documents for citize^^B^^vlsory 
committee use are contained in Citizen's Advisory Co^^feb^ on pages 
f orty-stfeven to f if.ty-sljc^l 
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WHAT DO THEY DO AND /BOW DO THEY DO IT /" 

It lis wise to include Some l^iitial training session for citizen's • 
advisory committees. A-retreat/ or /intensive workshops hejt^ %n a achdbl 
building with provision of material and human resourced will assist -^"^ • 

citizens in processing in^rmation much more effectively and In partic- 

/ 

ipatitig meaningfully i?^ the advisory committee. Page thirty-one of 
Citizen's Advisory Committees further discusses training of personnel " 
in community involvement. 

^ Citizen's advisory com[|i(ittees wve been involved in m%ny activities 
over the years. Initial/ly, advisement on matters of vcJcatioi^al education 
was the focu5. This evolved quickly into assisting school districts in 
running financial compalgns, for operating levies and building prpgt^ms. 
Other activities which advisory coiraai'ttees might address themselves to 
are: naming schools, providing speakers bureau^, reviewing ^jschool - 
property,, running volunteer programs, training board metnbers, serving 
as ombudsman for complaints, securing scholarships, providing ^nput for 




federal pxpgr^ms, sel^i^iog administr^tdrs and other school staff, estab-^ 
'lishing^us routes^ studying special hazards, examining behavior codes 
^ • and disciplinary policy, studying se3< education programs and drug problems 
participating in curriculum update/ advising on school boundaries and ' 
closing of school' districts, workiiiig in human relations programs, advising 
on special education, communications needs, needs assessment, gojtl develop 
^ ment, and in teactbook selection policy, and review. ^ 

Defining tasks of citizen^s a^yi^ry committees is a ioint resppnsi- 

r 

» ' ^ . . 

bility. The professional educator has a responsibility to assign 
realistic tasks Which the committee liembers can achieve and which cwill/ 



/ 



have meaning"to them. There should be antple ot)portunity for committed . t 
members to-idefine matters they wish tt) work upon as well. District 

.plans sl\puld be revealed early" to/participants in the committee and 
to the public at large./ It is far better to invite the public to study ' , 
and plan proposals with you than to present them to them as a fait 
accompli and find tha^t no relevance is sefen by the public. . ' ^ 

Every effort shduld^be made to use clear language, in communicating 
as a matter of course in all duties as a school administrator. This is 
parjtiiularly important in communicating with the_ citizenry we serve. 
The average read4.ng level in the United States at this tim^« is ninth 
grade a^ measured by standardized tests.' However, most perscfhs r^ad 
more ct^mfortably two grades below 'this, at 'the seventh gr^ide level. 
The Gunning Eog Index is one technique for measuring the reading lev^ 
of written material. Application for this .technique to handouts provided 
to school dlstirict's publics will increase comnujaicatiop effectiveness. 

Among ttfe problems eijcountered in running citizen's advisory 'commit- 
tees effectively, is a^thy. Some approaches^ to combat this are aiscussed 
on page twenty-five of Citizen's Advisory Committees . 'Deadlines are 
important to keei/^ work moving ahead. The overa^|^ committee .should meet 

. several timea during tke year oii a formal basi^i but monthly working 
meetings «^re Important for sub-^^committees to m^tlntain interest. Ad , hot 
subycqmiittees of the citizen's advisoi^y conlmit^e^ school building , 
coiiltoittees, and special purpose .<i:ommltt?es^ issue oriented puxpos^^ 



iet more often than the umbrella^tdvllory committees. It may tj4 diffi- 
:ult>.for members to '^ceep the„ptx^g^.jpir<?fure gind Ipng range, objective s^' in * 
mind.- Sub-committecfs Tielp combat apathy. Reports should be/preAente4 




at formal board meetldgs and media should cover activities of tbe 
committee wherever appropriate^ * 

Secretarial assistance » freeing of the school person in charge of 



"y3.a .lson with the advisory cpmnilttee, and other logistical concerns are 




^Iso essential to the success of any citizen^ s advisory committee. 

dels of citizen's advisory committees are Included In 
the famites of the Capital.Area Intermediate Unit, Long Range Planning/ 
.Educational Quality Aseflfessment Workshop #3: "Community Involvement In 
Long Range PlaHnihg^Proeesgesr"- available* on microfiche from Research 

and lntortm€I<m-Sexv±ces^ Klnj of Prussia, Pennsylvania. 

_ - ----- - . ^ ^ 

' Additional niodels are discussed in detail in the references indicated 
at the end of this chapter. 

Some districts have -a Superintendent's Advisory Committee serving 
as an umbrella 'groiij^ to provide two way communication between th^ public 
the superintendent; and the schools regarding all asgects of the-&cficK>l. 
program and its support, ^ch-^, group can prevent prgb].ems from being , 
ovennagnif led and. In many cases head off problems before they jell by 
planning ^'head to counterac^t anticipated needs. This^ type of \:9iBilttee ^ 
can become the vehicle fosT long range planning* Districts having spe- 
cific ad hoc citizen's advisory ' committees such as Title r. Right to-. 
Read, or Vocational Technical, may wish to draw from several of these 
groups to form a nucleus or steering committee, for long range planning^ 
A far reaching plin for citiz^ InvcriveBS^nt In the schools has ^een 
unver taken by the-Mechanicsbvir^ Area-School District In Mech^nlcsburg, 
Pennsylvania. This district f ii^ £o^me^d^a mlnl-plaimlng coaadttee , 
consisting of the supeflntendent's management team, xepisaaentatlves 
throughout tlie district, teachers, middle manager?^ and do forth to , 
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define a systems'^ approach for comamnlty Involvejnegt*. All publics 

served by the Bechanicsburg A^ea School District were designated in-* 
eluding bus monitors » parents, students, tax payers, patrons, bqsiness . 
people, recreation boards Parent Teacher Organization, municipal 
leader^, etc. Imagine a pebble hitting a pool. It starts concentric 
ripples. The Mechanicsburg Area School District community involvement 
model works in the same manner. The Superintendent and his management 
team. di:^. in the center. Outlying ripples con9i9t of middle management, 
teachers, support staff, various ,groups^epresenting* layers of public 
depending upon how far Removed they are from the services of the school* 
Each of these groups selects its own representative to a central plan- 

nirrg council. It is- this group which forms the steering committee for 

» • * • 

the lotfg range planning effort^ * 

^ WHO' S IN CHAKGE HERE ' ^ ' 

Role definition.pf the advisory committee is essential, as well 
clarification to tha sthoolTstaFrv^^tha^ the superint^dent u3 




supports the^. ^At^^i^^lees^ the adviso^^oi^ oT the comml^^ oust- \ 
bfe stressed. The boarti and the supertojrenftent have 'the ultiidate deci^on-- 
making respOQ^lbilit^. Time will build the necessary trdst and japport 
to enable the citizen*s Advisory comndttee^^»'l|e'"an^ef fective^ ^ 
tl^ ^la^nii;g' and decis^lofr-maklnf process in a school district* 
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COMtoNITY IMVOLVEMENT IN LONC jANGE PLAMNING; SPECyiC REFEiENCES 

'■ ' WT""' . 

Davles , ^ Don* ' - Citizen Participation In Education - Ana^tifeed Bibliography^ 
Institute for Rfesponslve Education, 70 ^acham* StreMi 1I«V' Haven, Conh 
06520, 1974. ^ 

_ ^-^^ I ' 

- - • ' ' 

Holllday, Albert and Go5ie, Nicholas. "How To Make A :<Ji|:i-s?eit* s Committee 
Worlc," Pennsylvania Education , July-August, 1972, ^p/ 1^-7 . 

Miller, Leann R. , Citizen Advisory Committees , Pennsylvania Depart^nent v 
of Education, 1975.. ' • . . \ 

Natfbnal Education Association, Making Schools Work » Resource Qui.de tot 
Town Meetings and. Other 70' s Action Programs . K.E.A.. WaiMngton. 
D. C, 1972. • ' ' , ^ 

Partridge, Ronald R. "C^ftmunlty Participation In Curriculum Projects," 
Curriculum Trends , droft Educational Services, Inc., March 1921. 

Phillips, John D. v^"A Purvey Can Increase Schoot-Communlty Interaction," 
Pennsylvania. Education .July-August . 1972, .p., 8-10: 



Rose, B. Keith, et. al . , Administrators kanuel. Educational Goals and 

•Objectives: A Model Program For Cbmmmlty and Professional Invo'lve- 
ment. Phi Delta Rappa, I^c, Bloomlngton^, Indiana, 1972. 

SmII,' Artlmr A. , Jr. "Gcjai^ltyRel^lf^^ and Educational, I n ri ovatibn," 
Westlnghouse Leamltxg Coyp&ratY^/Mpnograph , VoJ. Ill, No. 1, Iowa 
Cit^, Iowa. ^" 

Cl^lzeos Advisory Cotirndttfees: Pifbllc Participation Incretf^e; 

Gtildes Change in Arofican Eiucatlon . National School^ Public Relations 

Association, Arlington, Viriliila, 1973. ' ^ 

• — ' ' ^ 

' Helpful Hints: How To Cc^ducxdsi^nmjnity Action Meeting . 

Continuing Education, DIvIsIm^^ot University Extetislon; Dnlver^lty 

of Delaware, Ne^rk, Delawarls 1971. 
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CCTMUNICATING EDUCATIONAL QUALITY ASSESSMENT AND OTHER NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT RESULTS TO THE PUBLICS A SCHOOL SERVES 



X^onmunication is the^rt, ^he science, and the process of transfer- 
ring^an idea from one mind to another. Public relations is planned, two 
way, sy^ematic communication. In communicating ttie results of needs 
assessment^ such as Educational Quality Assessment to the publics a , , 
'school serves^ the school administrator should consider ^asic public 
relations' techniques. The applitation' of ^j^^ techniques to the release 
of tast data is the focus of this chapter. 

' PROS Alto: CONS: RELEASE OF TEST OATA' ' ' 



The release of test results ha^"" posit and negative aspects, 

Reasons ;f^br releasing test results include: * . ^ " 

■* - ' ' . 

The public has ^ right to know. 

Educational accountability is especially important 

times of taxpayer austerity a^d^lj^ublic 
skepticism. 

Although distric.t«?^y* be reluctant to share teat 
results, it is much more productive to be open ^md 
responsive to th'e persons we serve, as^ an Instltu- 
^on in ^ur democratic society. ^ 

—^z^^^^S&ase of test results can help free up funds by 
hrioginf the public along with tM schools in the 
identification of needs. 

The absence ^f information such as that^ contained 
in test results may lead to rumor and misunder- 
standing. 

Test result information is of value in planning ' 
bo^h short and long range program needs. , 

/ 

Ultimately, the release of test results leads to 
programs better suited to the needs of the students 
the s<ihool serves. \ .. 



X 
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Reasons for pot ];^leaslng test results Include: 

--^ 5 Achievement test data may be Invalid/' 

^The possibility exists for misinterpretation^ of 
results by the public and/or the^^res 

Ptessure to^ia^^fe^^jiglf^^s^ lead to teach- 

ing tests^ in tlte-^ctas 




Comparison may be made among distrf&ts^teachers, 
or school buildings. SuctK comparisons olEten lack 
validi^, / 

Measures in th^ effectiVfi" dosain are often re- 
stricted to npmindl and ordinal devices. 

Real estate can be '^f ected in districts scoring 
poorly. 

Test results can be misused by politicians, militant 
groups, and th6 their own purposes.- 

. ^. . _ -J ^ ^ 

Cons ti tut loffal rights may be violated by some 
release-procedures. ^ . 

The self-contept of th^school community and staff 
morale "can' be affected by' release of results. 

Staff time and budget is needed to prepare t^st 
results inr a form suitable for release. 



GUIDELINES FOR RELEASE 



The Educational Quajlity Assessment program in use in Pennsylvania 

is of* specific interest as it provides baseline qeeds assessment data on 

* 

the Pennsylvania Long R^nge Plan. District and school comparisons cannot 
be drdwn from the results of Educational Quality Assessment . Concu^lht 
publicity and post-assessment publicity including the actual release of 

results, how to communicate negative results and ways to interpret a mass of 

/ 

information in a way that the public can understand are discussed at length In 



\ 
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Education al Quality Assessment Publicity Suggestions , published by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education in 1974. 

In releasing any needs assessment results, it is best to admit weak- 
nesses and to include programs for improvement in areas of need as part 
of the release. If a district anticipated a weakness, it is advisible 
to indicate that this weakness was' expected in the release of results. 
It maybe appropriate to indicate that previous requests for' personnel, 
buildings, and materials had been turned down by public referendum. In 
regard to the information overload problem, do not obscure informations 
but avoid being so specific that the release is not understandable. 
Making test information as simple as possible and using only one ^ethod 
of comparison is best. ^For example, percent or grade ^level, or stanine 
might be used in a consistent approach but not in combination. Charts 
can srhow the interrelatiorf with porms or prediction bands or other 
measure^ to illustrate the results being presented. Suggested changes 
in program are appropriately presented pn charts as well. 

A survey recently completed by the Educational Research Service 
indicates 'that grade equivalent and percenti^ are th^^sf popular means 
of reporting test scores.' Grade equivalent only is the next i^ost popular; 
followed by percentile only. A survey released by Nation School in 1972 
indicated that fifty-one percent of the superintendents surveyed preferred 
grade equivalents for explanation in understandable fashion to their 
. . publics. Forty- two percent of responding superintendents felt that 

percent;ile based on national norms yere best. , 
* Factors which influence test results should also be included in the 

cx>nsideration of program development and interpretation of results *^o the, 

- • . • »» * C « 

Er|c . . . . 47 , 
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public. It is essential that school comparison charts be avoided and 

that the staf£ understands and can interpret test results* 'All the staff 

• * 

in a school shoul^i be briefed, especially teachers and administrators. 
Sample portions of the tests can be administered through reporters, 
teachers to whom the scores are being explained, or parents in order to 
provide a bet.ter frame of reference in interpreting the results. 

It should be emphasized that test results should be used as manage- 
ment information for improvement, of the school system?^ This positive 
emphasis will be credible to the internal and external publics a school 
serves. \^ , ' 

In publicizing Educational Quality Assessment and" other needs assess- 
ment results, a chart indicating in three columns^ "who," "what and.' "by* ' 
when" may be helpful in planning the release of data in insuring that; the 
follow-up indicated in the various releases actually takes place. ^ This 
chart becomes a set of target dates for implementation of vkrious j,follow-up 
programming indicated by the test results themselves.' ' ^ 

' In summary, in publicising Educational Quality Assessment and similar 

test results, consideration should be given to the following: 
Present district results in summary form* 

Use a Honstatistical approach (for example, stanine . 
predicted band, or quintile, £r narrative, and be 
consistent in the approach selected for publicizing 
the results) . ^ . ^ 

'include prioritization infonlation as a frame of 
' reference for interpreting local results in terms 
of^ Iqjcal needs. » , 

, - . * / • 

Relate the- results to the educatfional program — 
both ongoing and planned* / 

Apply tlie results to local neefls and ^^nclud^ 
intervention strategies. / * 
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Personally meet with the press and provide hand- 
outs to assist in accurate release, of data* 



EXAMPLES OF EDUCATIONAL QUALITY ASSESSMENT COMMUNICATIONS ' ' * 

Pennsylvania has been collecting sample communication releases on y 
Educational Quality Assessment: this information is being coded and' 
these samples are available for inspfectipn in the Pennsylvania Department 
^of Education. School districts have, been surveyed regarditlg the groups 
they release results to including: school board, administrators, teachers 
service clubs, parent organizattiona* stu^nts,. news media, and others^ 
Method^ of communication surveyed include: catrlctftum bulletin; faculty' 
memorandum; newsletter, special written report, pfess releasfe, in-service 
^>,resentation, special media suth as sl$de-tape programs, and speakere ^ 
bureaus; To date, most of thfe communication methods have been writte^, 
Soae innovative approachfs have been developed usin^^udia-visuals includ- 
ing 'slide-trfpe presentations. ' A retreat approach enabling administratora 
and teachers to study in depth the results received £px their district 
and to plan publicity strategies and intervention techniques for thfe 
educaUf^nal program has also been us6d successfully. • 

The following information peftains specif ically- to the release of 
Educational <Juality Assessment data: 

1. There are too many data to release all of the school reports. 

2. Statistical notions are frequently not understood or are 
misunderstood by the public. 

3. The public can accept low scores if they kaow the school 
administration is .aware of the situation and planning 
programs on that basis. 
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Any prefes release should* contain information relative ts 
the Educational Quality Assessment program, the Tep^-65als 
of Quality^ Education, the condition variable-rtftlonale, 
^nd the anonymous nature of the student responses and , 
teacher questionnaires. * ' * 

Data on goal scores ml^t be released by school using: 

a. ^Deciles or quartiles, 

b. .Above, within, or below predicted range, 

c. Above the state mean or above the state 
and fiftieth percentile, <* 
Percentile prediction band ^nd obtained 

/ percentile range, 
"e. Percent of students passing or having 

attitude compared with state 
f . A comparison of go^d. percentile^ 
(For example, our lowest s( 
/ of self-e;steem and cit^^^ship while 
^ere in xinderstand^^tg others and basj 

^^l^ti-school r^i€ases might: 

Indicatr^^ak (strong) gpal^ scoiffeis^^ctnudn 
Indicate deciles or quartiles f^^^ach goal 
school, perhaps wlthoat naming^he school; 
Ind^date range ol percentilro^ for each gpal 
entire set of "^schools; ' , 
Find the numerical 9chboi district mean 
schools reporting^ the same gradejrevel" atld compare 
each school to this jnean. / 



8. 



9. 



10. 



a. 
b. 



a. 




7. Both the "good news** and the "bad news" sli&uld be addressed. 



Certain ^?ondition variable data might be included^ in the 
release such as percent attendance,^ amount spent per st},^ 
patental attitude towaW school, and sfaff preparatif 

Timing is important. A recommended sequence miglit^be'to 
release first to, the school board, then to the faculty, 
then to the students, and then to the- public and ' 
neighboring districts. 

Include the Way in which students and faculty rank the 
educational goals (prioritization) In release data. 
Chapter VII: "Where We Want To Be: Prioritizing 
District Goals" discusses this ranking procedure in 
detail. 
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COMMUNICATING NEEDS A^^ESSMENt RESlilTS: SELECTED REFERENCES 



Bettinghausr-^rwin P. and Miller, Gerald R. , Keepdng the Public Informed; 
Accent on Accountability , C ooper ative Accountability Project, Denver, 

Colorado, 1973. ' - ' 

\ _* 

Clcinmer, Robert, et al. Indicators and Statewide Assessment , Cooperative 
^Accountability Project; Denver, Colorado, 1974. * ^ 

, "Communlcatlpns: Putting It All Together,," Thrust, Association of 

California School- Administrators, Vol. 3, No. 1, October, 1973. 

J , Conference Time for Teachers and Parents , National School Public 

Relations Association, Arllngtdh, Vltglnla, 1974. 

, Educational Quality Assessment Manual 1 Teacher ^In-Service on the 

Educational. ^allty Assessment Status Report , Pennsylvania Department 



of Education, Harrifburg, Pennsylvania 1974. 

, Educational Quality Assessment Manuals for Interpreting School R^orts 

Pennsylvania Department of .Educajtion, Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania, I9fft. 

, ^dutratlonal Quality Assessment, Publicity Suggestions , Pennsylvania . 

Department jof Education, Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania, 1974. ^ 

; Elementary School Public Relation^" Tool Kit , National Association of . 

Elementary' School Principals , tJashlngt on, D. C . 

Bvaluatlon^jagid Reporting oS~ Student Achievement , National Education 

T^Association, Washin gton, D. C. ^ ^ 

Hanson, Gordon, Accountability: - A Bibliography , Cooperative Acco.unt ability 
Projec^ Denver, Colorado, 1973. ■ ^ 

Ideas for Improving Public Confidence In Public Ed^ucatlon , National 
^School Public ftelatliDns Association, Washington, D. C, 1972. 



^ ^ Making School Cbmmunlcatlons Work for You , National School l»ubllG 
Relations Association, Arlington, Virginia, 1974. 

Messing, Ruth E. , "Communications and Public Relations In Teaching," 
Professional Report , Croft Publications, March, 1974. 

Ph^rts, William L. , et al , Bridging the Gap In Home-Schoo l Comaunlcat Ions. 
National Assaclatlon of Elementary School Prlnclpal&ir?*^hlngton, D. C. 

m 

Putting Words and Pictures About Schools Into Pirtnt » National School 
Public Relations Association, Washlilgton, D. C, 1972* 

, School Volunteers , National School Public Relatio^is Association, 
TWal^Tiington, D. C. ^ ^ ' 

, Working WitlTPareo^s T National School Public Relations Association, 
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■ ^ E R E - W E A R E : • 
N E E D S \ A S S E S S M E N T 




' ^ WHAT IT IS 

' Needs assessment is the first s^age in educational evalpajlon. 
It.preceeds program planning and implementatton. Duriitg needs 
assessment, cur;rent operating problems are identified through a 
systfematiQ. examination of expressed' educational ^eeds. , The needs . 
idenfc<|isd represent the difference betweeti aii acceptable level of 
performancfes,^nd perceived current perforthance. Prpgram^ti^eds are 
then projected b^^^ upon ahticlpated changes in a^chool's resourcea^ 
clients, anci goals. ^ AxN^jialysls of present ffeeds is also derived 
from th6 needs assessment data. In the cas^ of tlie Pfemisylviinia Long^ 



ca^ 

Range Plan* the Educational Quality Assjessment provirde's baseline data 
for needs assessment. Additional m^sures may also be used-^ These 
include such things as district Jongitudifial standardized teetiilg' pro- 

* ' / ^./: ' 

grams and the data gathered" by methods discussed in this chapter and 
suggested by the references listed at the end of the chapter. 

Needs assessment offers a means' to streamline atiJ Increase the 
rf^Hnhnityrr^^ ^" ' >i i i nfi, - — ^HOWeyer, the systems model alone 
cannot clarify the ends needed onca^ the means have been' defined. 
Tradition and **soft** evaluative measures must be considered to pro- 
vide validity to the aeeds assessment progijam. Pupil reaction to ^ 
various learning stpategies, readiness factors, the on-going program* 
in the district and parental expectatioris are among such areas to be 
taken into account. ' , » * 




Ne^ds assessment is a/j,nftr^^tlo^^ iJeccla ap^ess- 

mfent ftself aoes/^^^ot^mak^ but prpvider^ui^ncf^ Tpr educators 

to make decisions. Thj^ basic needs aBsessment discrepandy mpdal cdliJpares 
.--^oughts" with "whaf/s". Goals and objective's provide the "oughts". ' 
7'*Wbat is" is determined through actual data gathering and data generation 
* processes. Needa are irtdicated by the disc re^acies-^nr gaps between ^ 
"ought" and **is"- Tfju&f^wo ar& can overlap when no discrepancy exists 
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NEEDS -ASSESSMENT AND 'DISTRlfcl GOAL SETTING 



ERIC 



Needs assessment is becoming an essential part of goal setting 

« 

in the curriculum development process. ^'Pemd.ck W. English and Roger 
A. Katifman^ have explored this aspect of needs ^^essment as it relates 
to the* educational partners of learArs, educators, and persons ii^he' 
community. A brief summary of steps needed to etfettuate cbmounity* 



ind goal setting is outline^^^^^^w, 
» indices of Validity f^ th^obj 
These indices are the needs vni^h 
later. They provide criteria for prese^tX^nd^utu^e educa- 
tional programming. 





2. Derive goals 



Vali^atlli^ aud piiuiitization can be '^complish^4^'using 

8 \ 

commercially available kits designed for this, purposg. 

" ^ \ 

three const ituencies-f pupils, teachers', and community — ^"should 
be invriv ed. Us^ the kits rather than ^spending time writing goals 



and validations. <Jh^ kits can hk adapted to a district's charac- 

* \ ' ' 

^' teristic^. Representative' sampling \of opinions* is one of< tlie _ 

\ ' -* 

s biggest problems'- i& needs assessment) 

3. Validate gg^als . ^ . * \ 

-■ — T ' A ■ \ 

Goals can validated using face* or conqprrent validity.. 

' * " ^ • ^ ^ . \ ' . ' ' • . \ 

Validity cad ,t>e used^^ preparlng^^the mean from the constitu-,]^ 
«ncy served— ;^taff, kids, colmmu^ty^ The ^au will indicate 

£6yeJ.^"'^\^ is* 

mpre reliablef than the mode or median for this purpose. 



■Sich , 

'\ ■ 

4 Eagllsh, ^einwlcjt W. aB<l Kaufman, R«ger A., ifeeds Asaessment^' ' A 
Focus for Curriculum Develpp«>ent » ASCp, Washington, D.C.'i 
. 1975, pp. 12-32. ^ 
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needs assessment Is a great leveler for school-coimmlty 

dialog. . « ' 

' < • • / ^ 

Ranklnj^ of goals , prioritization . 

Goals' are presei^ly ranked Implicitly In terns of dollar 

allocations for time, people, and resources in schools. Input 

about hSw it ^'should be" is essential. Some of the pres«at 

alloeatione are unimportant. What we are doing may not concur 

with the prioritization determined above in the goal validation 

phases Default, pressure -groups, and tradition may al}. account 

for what exists now. A Q-sort can'^ be used and coded by groups 

a;s to the various levels of profession^ staff, community, and - ^ 

students invglved in the input. (See ^age 66 for detailed ^ 

explanation.) The same thing may be 'accomplished with a mailed 

: attitude questionnaire. - . 

Publish thls'^materlal .as 9 board report. - , * ^ 

Translate go^ls into performance job1ectiv.es iii^|^vo steps. 

a. Terminal objectives or performance "indicators define all 

parts, of the goal. That is, they are measures of acquired sklll9 

.and attitudes or* end products. Each performance .Indicator shpuld 

have a performance objective. JJse Bloom's taxonomy as a forcing 

function t:o guide writers" through the^ learning domains. The t^axonomy 

should be applied after the %n:iting of indicators because the^ ^omaln s 

are not Inherently separate. Then, jrer^nk t^e goals in the first 

draft <if perform^ce objectiVes' to allow for preferences among domalas 

Do the needs assessment out of siibj e^t disciplines rather than • 

by inipllvldual subject area. Otherwise needs assessment become^ 

self -validation tool to keep a subject in the curriculum and^ to 
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challenge the efficacy of all other subject areas. » 
b. Dievelop performance objectives • for eacSh performance indl— 
cator. This twd step process can simplify the transition ^rom 
broad goal -statements ta time specific statements of behaviors c 
'and attitudes ^expected of learners. * ^ • ■ ^ 

Ror those who wish, these translations may be made in one, . 
rather than tno, steps. 
1 . Oralidate performance objectives 

Sample students^ staff, conmunity, and ask them whether the 
objectives as drafted are what was intended. React to 'what "ought 
to be" as defined in steps^ one and^two. This is also essential to 
ne^ds. asses^tot. Needs assessment is not a ceiling but a" minimum. 
The Delphi Process developed by the Ran^.d Corporation for forecastiiig 
may be vised. - Round one will give twenty-five percent accuracy of 
prediction. This increases between two rounds. Take the results, 
lool^ at the goals, and ask how to equip students to deal witli these 

tilings. Have citizens read Future Shock and discxiss it and then 

♦ 

react to fhe district goals. Feedback regarding change in the goals 
Of curriculum a& values shift in a district is important. The ^ 
validity of goals and objectirds is the most 'important thing. 

Tlie goals developed should be overlaid across the current 
curriculika patterns^ ^ften we find we are not teaching what the , 
schools say we should be. Most curriculum is In the teacher ^s 
head anywa;^; Make a* list of the peeds, rank the goals as a guide 
to ^ these needs, and then: work to close the gap. Enumerate by 
goal what needs to be done for the entire list. One hundred' 
percent level achievement ip assumed unless othenrlsie stated. 



' A phone survey of eight to ten items can be used to determine 
goals and needs in the community. Allow one year for determining 
"what" and one year for determining "how". The community should t 
be involved in the "what" and hold educators accountable to^lose 
the gap between "what" and "how". They should not tell edih^at^rs 
"how"l Political systems in operation locally must be taken into 
account, by educators in making their needs ^assessment plan. 
8. Publish goal statements ^ / 

Involvement is essential to carryj-ng out theljrcJgram once 
' these priorities are identified. Needs 'asses'smeat only identifies 
'*what" not "why". Once areas in need of change have been identified 
lx>T each goal, this information should be shared with the schools* 
publics along with the strategies for bringing acliievement into 
line with* the prioritized goals. The empirical change process 
can, identify further what is needed. Post-diagnostic sessions 
with profess'ionals can determine where to alter programs. 

• NEEDS AS.SESSMENT BASED UPON LEARNER .NgEDS ^ 

Educators tend to gather group data regarding student needs when they 
are trying to determine individual data for individualizing instruct-ion and 
personalizing learning. Testing most often is norm-referenced. Th3t is> 
sti\dents ate compared to other "groups of students, or one student with 
another. To analyze individual . learner needs, criterion referenced test- 
ing ^s necessary . This; form of evaluation pinpoints areas Where mastery 
of an\ objective has been obtained. A model for screening mastery of 
various criterion. for individual students follows^ 
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Pupil needs asseasment testing should be done at the beginning of 

the year. A mastery reading test of twenty objectives, considered to be 

^ — ^ 

important or terminal might have three items for each terminal objective. 
Such a test limits conclusions, while a greater number of items per 
objective would provide a finer testing screen. Aggregate data for 
decision-makers, such as a teacher, can be gathered from a small number 

of items for each objective. Thus the teacher is provided with a screening 

/ 

device for each individual student. In depth testing/ can be Sone in th08e_ 
areas of apparent weakness to pinpoint -s^cific problems and appropriate 
instructional interventions can be developed by. the teacher. There should 
also be post-testing to parallel the diagnosis of pre-test items. 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT IN AFFECTIVE AREAS 
Attitudinal testing, such as attitude toward school and learning, or 
self-concept items must, be administered with care. Existing attitude 
scales measure large changes, not incremental changes. The latter may be 
seen more readily in content area testing. The embodied value:jstructure 
in an attitude scale is something people are sensitive By simply 

measuring, you are imparting change upon the attitude. Attitude testing 
can be helpful in assisting a learner to define his own views in a parti- 
cular area such as making a career decision. Criterion referenced testing 
reveals the presence or absence of a decision-making process, while 
attitude questionnaire might consist of items having three or five choices 
on a Likert intensity scale for high school students, or smiling and frown- 
ing faces for younger pupils to respond to. San^le items mlgh^^e, I 
would rather go to scliooi than stay home,. " "school helps megbe/a better 
* person," "I sometimes feel I just can't learn,"" "going to school is a 



waste-of time,"--^- each, a student might respond "true", "not sure", or 

"false", ^ ' ^ ' " ^ 

2t Standardized tes.t Is most useful when referenced to the state, or . 

district cur^rlculuip- guides, The^test.can be, reconfigured using the 

district or^sjate objectives as the. criteria fx^r item lncli|slon. Result^ 

are then meaningful In terms of a district's specific goals, terminal 

objectives^ and enabling objectives pursued by the teacher and students ' 

in theydlass^Q^m. -Many districts are developing their own criterion 

ref;^enced rests while others are u'tilizing various testing setvices to 

wapt standardized tests to district goals and objectives, ' ' 

The following guidelines for planning needs assessment are readily 

adaptable to school district planning for needs assessment, building 

needs assessment » or needs assessment dndlcated byth? classroom teacher. 

Some guidelines in planning and maintaining the system , 
include:' ^ 

•Involve those who are being assessed, ♦begin- 
ning with the planning stages of the system.- 

'Capitalize upon the capabilities and interests 
of those individxiais in deslgni|ig and maintain- 
ing the system. ^ 

'Make sure that the purposes and Intended uses . 
of the system are clear to all concerned. 



• Help t^ose involved in understated the importance' 
of the system as it applies tb them personally.^ 

•Maintain an active program of * study on alms and 
methods of assessment/evaluation. 

•Provide adequate time to carry out the program 
of a^essment /evaluation. 

•Utilize as many different types of evidence as 
are necessary to helpsJLrisure accurate, conjpre- 
henslve assessment... 

•Provide ongoing feedback to those being assisssed/ 
evaluated. 



^ .'-Obtain ongoing f^edbacH about the e^ectiVe- 
ness of the'lsystem and make desired Jchfng^a/ 
* as necessary. , >^ • 

' ^ Two fundamental concerns, for anjy data collection system 

' are • - ' p* . i %" ^ ' * 

, -the relevance (validity) of th6 data to what 
. ±B being assessed/BVf luatQ^d 

•the accuracy (reliability) of the data collected. 5 
Needs assessment observations pf an unobtrusi\^ nature are particu- 
larly helpful in measuring in the affective domain. Guidelines for 

unobtrusive observations include the considerations which follow: 

« 

The behaviors to be observed should be 

•clearly defined, 'with concrete examples provided 

•observed in as realistic a setting as possible 

•observed over a period of time under the variety 
of conditions in which they might be manifested 

/- ^ 

•observed by the persons who are in the best 
position to see them manifested 

•specific enough to make them readily compre- 
hensible and mutually exclusive to other 
behaviors 

• reicorded immediately Aftet they are observed 

J -recorded and scored accurately and in as 

unbiased a manner as possible 

Qualifications for observers include 

-an interest in the observation process and 
the ways in which they can improve their 
observation skills 

^ . -a willingness to receive assistance and - 

trailing as necessfiry ' ' 



5 Humphry, Betty and McAloon, Ann, "Data Collection Processes an4 
Technlcjues for In*Se,rvice Teacher Assessment /Evaluation," 
Educational Testing Services, Princeton, New Jersey, -March, 
•1973, p. 3. . \/ , : ^ , 
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•sufficient knowledge of the kind of behavior 
to be observed 



•the ability to perceive and abstract specific 
behaviors from a larger pool of* behaviors 



•the capacity to maintain objectivity and to 
put aside personal likes and dislikes 



•awareness of the care and attention that are 
necesslry to arrive at; accurate, useful 
observations. Including willingness to have 
ratings checked against those of other 
observers^ 



A variety of rating scales, including numeric, graphic, standard 
scale ^ accumulated point scale, and forced choice scale, as well as 
interview and questionnaire techniques, guidelines for conducting data 
through other means such as visits and conferences, professional i^ecords, 
attendance records, structured and unstructured feedback from peers ^ and ^ 
structured and unstructured self-evaluation may be used by school dl$trict8 
as» valid needs assessment techniques. These methods are of particular 
value in annotating needs in the affective domain. 



r 





6 Ibid . . p. 5. 



^ ' WHERE WE ARE: NEEDS ASSESSMENT: SELECTED REFERENCES 

t 

The resources listed below will be useful to districts wishing to 

further develop the concept of needs assessment. References preceded by 

•■ • ^ 
an "A" refer specifically to the affective dot^in. 

Alkin, Marvin C, et dl , Evaluation and Decision MakinR: The Title 
^ VII Experience , Center for the Study of Evaluation, UCI4 
Graduate School of Education, I^os Angeles, California, 197U* 

''A" Barkan, Manuel, et al ; Guidelines for Curriculum' Development for 

Aesthetic Education , Cemrel, Inc., The Ohio State University, 

1970, (See "Criteria for Evaluation Courses and Programs," 

pp. 61-63, and "Guideline^ for Evaluating Effects of Curriculum 
Plans on Classroom Events/" pp. 64-69.) 

vBlooto, Benjamin S. , Handbook on Formative and Sunmative Evaluation 
I ' ol StudenS learning , McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New 
York, 1971. 

Carithers, Polly, How To Conduct Low Cost Surveys , National School 
Public Relations Association, Washington^ D. C. 

"A" Castillo, Gloria A., Left-Handed Teaching: Lessons In Affective ^ 
Education , Prayer, Publishers, New York, New York, 1974 > 

- /* ^ 

"A" CEMREL, Toward an Aesthetic Edxfe.atioti , W!NCi Washington,' D. C, 

1971, (See "Evaluation ap<f Curri^culum Development in the 
Arts," pp. 117-128). 

Clemmer, Robert, et al , Indicators andV Statewide Assessment , 

Cooperative Accountability Pro j ec^ , Denver , Color-ado , 1974 . 

Coleman, James S. and Karweit, Nancy L., Information Systems and 
Performance Measures in Schools ,' Eiiucational Technology 
Publications, Englewood Cliffs,, New Jersey, 1971. 

Combs, Arthur W. , Educational Accountability; ASCD, J^asHingtdn, . ^ 
D.C:, 1972. * ' ' , « 

"A" Fox, Robert S., et al. Diagnosing Professional Climate of Schools , 
NTL Learning Resources Corporation, FjLiPfaK^ Virginia, 1973. 



Hanson, Gordon, Accountability: A Bibllograpfiy , Cooperative 
AccountabilitjtJ^tjJfect, Denver, Colorado, 1973. 

Harris, Chester W. , et al , Problems In Criterion-Referenced 

' Measurement , Center for the Study of Evaluation, UCJA Graduate. 
School of Education, Los Angeles, California, 1974. 

Hively, WelljB, etj al , Domain-Referenced Curjrlculum Evaluation; A 

Technical Handbook and a Case Study Frotn the Mlnnemost Project , 
, Center for the Study of Evaluation, UCLA Graduate School of 
EduQ^atlon, Los Angeled, California,; 1973. ' 
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Hoepfner*, Ralph, et al , Test Evaluations; Test of Higher-Order . 

Cognitive, Affective, and Interpersonal Skills ^ Center for the 
Study of Evaluation, UCLA Graduate School of Education, Los 
Angeles, California, 1972. 

Hoepfner, Ralph, et al , PrejBcliool/Klndergarten Test Evaluations » 
Center for the Study of Evaluation, UCLA Graduate School of 
Education, Los Angeles, California, 1971. 

- . 4 

Hoepfner, Ralph*, et al , Elementary School Test Evaluations » Center for 
the Study of Evaluation, UCLA Graduate. School of Education, Los 
Angeles, California, 1970. 

Hoepfner', Ral^h, et al. Secondary School Test Evaluations: Grades 9, 
and 10 , Edited and prepared by the Center for the Study of 
Evaluation, UCLA Graduate School of Education, Los Angeles, 
California, 1974. 

Hoepfner, Ralph, et al , Secondary School Test Evaluations: Grades 11 
and 12 , Centjer for the Study of 'Evaluation, UCLA Graduat? School 
of Education, Los Angeles, California, 1974. 

Humphry, Betty J.,^McAloon, Ann, ed.. New Trends in Evaluation , 
Educational Horizons , Summer 1974, Vol. 52, No. 4. 

Kaplan, Bernard A. , et Needs Assessment in Education , New Jersey 
Department X)f Education?, Trenton, 'New Jersey, 1974. 

Krathwohl, David R. , et al , Taxonomy of Education Objectives, Handbook 
2: Affective Domain , David McKay Company, Inc., New York, New York, 
1956. . . 

Lessinger, Leon, Every Kid A Winner: Accountability in Education , 
Simon and Schuster, New York, New York, 1970. 

Lessinger, Leon M. and Tyler^ Ralph W., Accountability in Education , 
Charles A. Jon^s Publishing Company, Worthington, Ohio, 1971. 

Lipsitz, Lawrence, et al, "Accountability in Education," Educatioi;ial 
Technology , 

iMager, Robert F., Dfeveloping Attitude Toward Learning , Fearon 
\publishers, Belmont, California, 1968 (see "How Will I Know When 
JLve Arrived," pp. 67-98.). 

?feiffer, J. W. and Jones, J. E. , A Handbook of Structured' Experiences 
^or Human Relations Training, Volumeg I, II, and III , University - 
jsociates Press, Iowa City, Iowa, 1971. 

I , • ^ ^ i !> 

P^phaid, W. Jam^s, ed., Criterion-Referenced Measurement , Educational- / 
Technology Pui>lication8, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, X971. 



Pikdiak, Jean, Bemitrd, Betsy, and Brizins, Marttne, Needs Assctssmfent 
1 in Education , State of New Jersey, Department of Education, 
1 Trenton, New Jersiey, 1974. 
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"A" Quality Education Program Study, Booklet l/-A Needs Assessmen t. Self 

Understanding , Pennsylvania ISoal OneJ ESEA Title III, Bucks County 
public Schools and Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1971. 

"A" Quality Education Program Study, Booklet 2-A> Needs Assessmen t, Undet* 
standing Others , Pennsylvania Goal Two, ESEA T>tle III, Bucks 
County Public Schools and Pennsylyania Deparim^nt of Education, 1971. 

Quality Education Program Study, Booklet 3-A>^^ A ssessment, Basic 
Skills , Pennssd-vania Goal Three*, ESEA tJTIq III, Bucks County 
Public Schools ^and ^nsylvania Department of Educatioh; 1971. 

"A" Quality Education Program Study, Booklet 4-A. Need's As sessment > Interest. 
in School and Learning , Pennsylvania Goal Four, «EA Title III, 
Bucks County Public Schools^ and Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, 1971. 



"A" Quality Education Program Study, Booklet 5-A^ Needs Assessmen t. Interest 
in School and» Learning , Pennsylvania Goal Five, ESEA Title III, 
Bucks County Public Schools and Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
1971. 



Quality Education Program Study, iBooklet 6-A. Needs As siessmeiH:. Good 

Health Habits , Pennsylvania Goal Six, ES^ Title III, Bucks County 
Public Schools and Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1971.^ 

Quality Education Ptogram Study, Booklet 7-A « Needs "Assessment , 

. Creativit^S Pennsylvania Goal Seven, ESEA Title I'll, Bucks =^ounty 
Public Schools and Pennsylvania Department of Educati<fn, 1971. 

•Quality Education Program Study, Booklet 8-A. Needs A ssessment. Voca- 
tional Developmerlt , Pennsylvania Goal Eight, ESEA Title IH^^ 
Buck? County Public Schools and Pennsylvania Department "of 
Education, 1971. . ^ • 

Quality Education" Program Study, Booklet 9-A. Needs Ass essment. Under- 
• standing Htanap Acco'mplisKmerit ,. Pennsylvania Goal Nine, ESEA Title 
III, Bucks Coiiity Public Sthools and Pennsylvania Department of. 
Education, 1971. .. , 



"A" Quality Education Program Study, Booklet 10-A. Needs Assessment, 

Preparing for A Changing World . Pennsylvania Goal Ten, ESEA Title 
III, Bucks County Public Schools and Pennsylvania Department" of 
Education, 1971. 

•a" Raths, Louis E., et al. Values and T^ching . Charles E. Merrill, 
.• Columbus^ Ohio, 1966. 




"A" 'Read, Doxiald A. and Simon, Sidney's,', HianWstic E ducation Sourcebook, 
, Prentice-Hall., Inc., Englewood Cl-iffs, New Jersey, 1975. 

' • Ribble, g.ic^n lfp^rh^n.'. State Goals -for Elea entarv and Secondary - 

Education , Cooperative Accountability Project, Deaver, Colorado, 
, • - 1973. ^ . ». ' . 

'I- ■■ ' - 
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;ilabersonj E..' Wayne, Educational Accountability Through Syaluatl<Vw , 

Educational Technology Publj.catlohs, Eriglewood Cliffs, New\Jerseyi 
1971'.' ' . \ ; ^ , ' ^ \ 



•'A*' Schrank, Jeffrey, Teachingl^Human Beings ; 101 Subversive Activities , 
for the Classroom , Beaver Press, Boston, Massachusetts, 1972^* 

SelUlz, C. and Jahoda, M. , et al, Research Methods In Social Relations 
M Holt*,^ Rinehart. and Winston, New York, New York, 1967.. 

"A" Simon, Sidney B. /Vt al. Values Clarification , Wt Publishing Conipany, 
InQ., New York, New York, 1972. ' - ' \ 

Thomas, John H. , et.al. Polling and Survey Research , National School 

Public Relations Association, Washington, D. C. ' < 

Van'^Dalen, D. B., and Meyer, William J., Understanding Educational 1 
Research, McGraw-Hill, 'New York, New York, 1966. 



Wllsey, Carl E. and Schroeder, Glenn B., Roles qf the Participants ^n. 
Educational Accouatabllity , Cooperative Accountability Project, 
-Denvei:, Colorado, 1974. 1 

Womer, Frank M. , Developing a Large Scale Assessment Program , Cooper^-« 
tive Accountability Project, Denver, Colorado,. 1973. ; 

1 

Worthington, Kent L. , and Wight, Al, et al, Measutement of Affect and j. 
the Humanizing of Education, Volumes, I, 11^ III^ IV , Interstate! 
Educational Resource Service Center, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1974. \ 

* * . - ^ ^ . M 

^ , New Trends In Evaluation , Educational Horizon^ , Bloomlngton, ^ 
Indiana, Summer 1974, Vol. 52, No. 4. ^ \ 
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GOAL PRIORITIZATION AND NEEDS' ASSESSMENT 



Expectations and needs of the publics a school district* serves pro- 
vide ^tte^eality around which the educational i^fogram* shpuld be developed, 
A systems app^*<iach to long range planning begins with needs assessment, 
and moves^exJ to tife sorting of educational £oals into priority order. 
This priority order BecoTCS.^^the planning base for itistructional strategies 
which will responsively"^nd roaltBtlcally achieve the district goals by 



^meeting the educational needs of^S^'^^leamers. 

\ ' % ' ■ 

le prioritization of district, goals may take many forms. It is 

• *» • ' 

appropriate tt>-A5Ply several types of prioritization processes to a 

_in wolllJ 



distr^^cts* goals* Sue 



ling and differences in first^nA-^ 



second samplings c^h provide valuable feedback. Shltcs in goal^iorlties 
over time and validation^ of t}ie needs -assessment- process can be accofa- 
'plished in this manner as goals are expected to fluctuate in importance 
""dep^ding upon the degree they are being met by the educational program 
at an^ , given point. Formal and iufprmal prioritization are -available. 
English^"te<i Kaufmann^ suggest a mailed survey or qufestionnaixe^ goal rank-^^ 
ing with aJJ^s^rr^-ft^ifi f9i^casting methods ranging ffo^ the Delphi Process 

to discivssion' groups and brainstorming sessions following ^the reading of 

^ * ». * * 

such Resources as Toffler's Future Sliock , Leonardos Education and Ecstasy , 

ajid similar books can establish the same framework for discussion. 
' PRIORITIZATION >AND EDUCATIONAL QUALITY ASSESSMENT 



Th« prioritization processes which follow are "based upon EdiScitional 
Quality Assessment, the <ieeds assessment device adopted by the Comionwealth 



7 English '^^^fenwich *K* > «and Kaufman,. .Roger , Needs Assessment; A 
Eocus for Curriculum Development ^ ASCD, Washington, D.C. , * 
1975, .pp. 33-34. 
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of Pennsylvania. Regardless of the prioritiz«ion process selected, 
the needs assessment is complete once prioritization of goals has taken 
place. The ranked goals and supporting data becoine criteria for evalu- 
ating future program perf ormanc^j. The prioritization techniques outlined 
ffiT Educational Quality Assessment x>n the following pages can be adapted 
to other rteeds assessment measures. 

Educational Quality Assessment includes two types of data reporting: 
condition variables from students and teachers, and goal scores from stu- 
dents. In addition, four types of scoring are available. These include: 
raw score, state-wide percentile, predicted score range, and criterion- 
referencBd'^^oal psof lies. , 



RANKING GOAI,S ON THE SCHOOL STATUS REPORT 
A numerical method of rankifig^^^gQals contained in^the report follows. 

\ \ ■ • 

Using a grid format for tally purposed, inark six columns left to right acri 
l^te top of the grid and tirle them "A" through "F". ^-Twelve columns, top t( 
bottom on the grid, should marked with the numbers for the Ten Goals of 
Quality Education' including two . subcategories each for Goad III and Goal 
VIII. The chatt below^ may demised for this prioritizatien approach. 

A . B C i) E F 



I 
II 
III-V 
'III-M 
- IV 
, V 
^VI 
. VII 
VII I-A 
VIII-K 
IX 
X 



i) 

(A+B4<:> 



Calculate the numerical: ranking of the goals presented in the school 
status report using the following steps;: 
a. Raw Score and Predicted Range 

in Column A indicate f or jeach goal six >»lQts if the raw 



score is above th§.-^r^icted ^and, three poin^ if the raw score 



is within the predicted band, and zero points if che^aw score 
falls below the predicted band. 

b. Statewide Percentile . • 

In Column B indicajt^ the statewi<ie percentile for ' eachr goal 
on the school report rounded to the nearest tenth percent and ^ 
divided by ten. JL,,.^,^^ 

c. Criterion Referencing 

Round the percent of school students pass.iag tlie^riterion 
level (one more than fifty percent of the items responded to Ip 
the affirmative) to the nearest tenth percent and divide by ten* 
For the cognitive goals (On the elementary reports this includes 
both portions of Goal III 'as well as Goal VI and Goal VIII-K. 
For the eighth and eleventh grades the cognitive- areas are bpth 
portions of Goal III and Goal VIII-K.) "X" equals the percent of 
local students in the two highest quintiles. If '*Y" is less than 
"X", ^indicate eight points in Column C for the ^cognitive -goals. 
Where ''Y" equals "X'\ indicate five points in Column C, and where. 
• "Y" is greater than "X", indicate two points in, Column C. 

d. School Status Report Profile Rank of Goals 

Add columns A, B.»^and_C to obtain this value. Place the sum 
# in Column D. 

An additional priority profile of goals can be obtained from 
the school report by listing Goals I through X in twelve spaces 

V . . • . 
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verticVlly on a page'. The- following chart suggests a format 

\ * * • ' 

for thik tabulation* 

SCIIOOL StATUS REPORT PRIORITY PROFILE RANK OF GbALS 
(Data from Column D) 



Goar # 



Highest Priority (Lowest Sum) 



Lowest Priority (Highest Sum) 



Indicate the number of each goal of Quality Education in 
rank order of priority using the value figures in Column The 
highe^ft priority goals to work on as indicated by the school 



status repprtj 



Quality Educat 



are those at the top of the column. These are the 



goals having tl e; lo«/est scores. The lowest priority goals of 



bn as indicated by the school status report, are 



those appearing at the i)ottom of the columft. These are the goals 
having the tiighest numerical Score in Column D. 

' . |. , - ■ ^ - 

RANfejNG GOALS ON EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
Rank Based Upon Philosophy 

Colinm E; introduces the idea or rank based upon educational 
philosophy.' frhis can be accomplished in one of three ways: 

! - ^ ' 

1) Ilav^ individuals list the thi;:ee mog^ important goals 
andlthe three least Important goals from* among the Ten 
Goals of Quality Education. Indicate that the persons 
doid^ this ranking should put "the student"' in f rbnt of 
eacK^f . the goal statements and ask themselves' whethef 
the; ' ^lieve each is a necessary ingredient of formal 
edu-i^ii'on. Zero points can.be scored for each higjfi 
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ranked goal (Important) » six points for each low ranked 
goal (least important),, and three points for all other 
goals; 

2) Individuals can complete the process outlined in #1 above 
by placing a value on each 6i"the Ten Goals of Quality 
Education ranging on a scale of gae tor the oost iiiq)ortant 
• to five for the least important^ The mean value of value 
insights for all individuals responding is indicated in 
Column E. ^ . . - — -^""^^ 

Either of these methods can be accomplished ^with^ Individual 

handouts or put on transparencies with each participant using an 

individual response sheet for his reactions. 



3) An alternative method of determining ^e rank b^sed upon 
educational philosophy is a Q-sort>; The Pennsylvania^ 
Department of Education provide^" an example of an appro- 
priate Q-sort in Manual Two; Identification of Critical 
Goals , 1975: T 7 ~ ^ 

The Q-sort consists ^^^a-^mber of statements relevant to 
the Ten Goals of Quality Education, Each participant 
_ - wrt^Tfhe statements into five piles depending upon the ^ 
extent of his agreement vrith each statement • The pile of 
statements with which the sorter agrees most has a value 
of one and the pile oS. statements viewed as least impor* 
tant is valued at five. x^The other piles fill in the 
remaining numbers in this\range. The pattern of sorting 
produces data for analyzing the participant's position, 
This sorting procedure can also be accomplished as a small 

rpup activity using the group, concensus as the basis for 
s'bxting- statement^ iftto piles. \ 

The total s<;ore for each of the Ten Goals of Quality 
Education determined by examining the value scores 
(obtained from the one to five valued piles) for each 
goal. Each' goal will*have a numerical value -determined 
by the value assigned to each of the statements pettalning 
to that goal arid th6 value of the pile into which that 
statement is sorted. On a sheet of paper, the numerical 

r-. value of each goal ig indicated next to the goal number. 

fi^' / Then a conversion value is assigned to each goal and re- 

corded as the con\^erslqn value in Column E. The conversion 

^ value weights the data in ColtSm E so that it is propor- 

tional to the numerical weightSM^btained in previous 
columns. Suggested conversion val\ies at«: ^g^xo-'pollffii^for 
the three most important goals (thgSe-4w^lSgth^ lowest 
value scores) and six poljjit«-ftJf"^e three least * important 
goals (thoise .hayinfi^tt^^lilghest value scores) using three 
points for all oth«Ngoals. 
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The school status report priority profile racking 
demonstrated in "d" can be compared with a profile 
ranking based upon the educational philospphy data 
obtained in "e, #3". The Ten Goalft of Qiplity " 
Education are recorded ^in priority order/ to twelve 
vertical Spaces by assigning those goals having the 
lowest value in Column E at the top of the range 
through those goals having' the highest numerical 
value in Column E at the bottorf of the column. 

GOAL PROFILE RANK BASED UPON EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
(Data from Column E) 

Goal # 

Highest Priority (Lowest S(im) 



Lowest Priority (Highest Sum) 

ColtjfiirrT"T^a summation of the numbers in Column D and E. 
In ranking the, status profile scores for the goals or the 
philosophy where more than one group participates, an 
average score may be calculated ^foru^aeh^ goal, and the 
goal^anked ^n status profile oi* philosophy using this 



average 

school status report pridrity^f ile rank of goals and 
the goal profile ranij^^ke^d upon educ^t^io^l phifosophy may 
be inspected in a combined foW by- using the information from 
Column f" The Tep Goajs of QualiV Education are retprded In 
prior ity^rder as indicated ofi the next p^ge: - 
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i\ School Status Report 
Priority Profile Rank 
of Goals 
(Data from Column D) 



Goal // 



G<|al Profile Rank^ 
. Based Upon 
Eciucational Philosophy 
(Data from Column E) , 

«oal # 



' (hrerall 
. Priority Ranking 
(Data from Colum9 F) 

Goal # 



Highest 
Priority 
(Lowest Sum) 




/ 



' Lowest 

Priority 
(Highest Sum) ^ 

- L 



Long Rafige Planning Appendix C: 
Analyzing Educational Quality Aeseement 
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The resulie from the evaluation prooedurea^ when 
analyzed by school personnel^ give a ^agnoeie of the 
echool^s Btreng^hBimd needs in the 10 goal as^eaa^ For 
example a closer inspection of a low scofja->on goal 2s 
self esteem^ will enable school personnel xo focuB on 
those aspects of self-esteem that mcty have contributed^ 
to a lower overall^fi9^^- Subscale information included 
in the report and itm analyses ^ available at the 
educational quality^ assessment office^ are m^ane: of pin^- 
pointing^ the ne4ds\. ' .^^m- ' 

Further information in the'h^hool report shows wha^ 
conditions exist in the school and which of these reeourcee 
.Mevd-to be related to student performance. An aru^lysia 
of these correlations can suggest clues as to what school 
conditions are associated with high scores in a given 
goal area and may ^suggest some of these r^iated conditions 
that may be changed. 
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Pi unit of the Division of Eduoatioml Quality 
Assessment is developing means of helping a school 
use educational quality assessment results to rank 
order needs-- -employing results of the school report 
and the local education agency's philosophy. This 
.uni€ is also analyzing the findings of educational / 
quality assessment over the past ye'ars and combining 
that with research findings suggesting strategies ' 
that might be employed to improve goal sdores in. 
each areas. 

Methods for Determining Areas of 
Strength or Weakness in Student Performance : 



Areas, of Strength . 

U Goals' in which the ''School Score" exceeds 
the 75th percentile. 
* ' 2. . Goals in which the "School Scote" exceeds 
' ' the upper limit of the "Predicted Score 
Range" ^id is above the 5€th percentile. 

Areas of Weakness, 

' 2. Goals in- which th^ "School Score" is 
below the 25th percentile. 
2.' Goals in which the "School Score" is 
, below the lower limit of the "Predicted 
Score Bange" and is betow the 50th 
percentile.^ 
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PRIORITIZATION: FLOW OF EVENTS 



The flow chart below presents the event 
tlon process within a school district,. 



Formation of Prioritize 
District Wide Goals Based 
Commitljtees -^Upon the Scfhool 
' Philosophy 



Identificatl 
of 



involved in the prioritiza- 




Crifical Goals 



Formation 
of Building ^ 
-Committees 



Prioritize Goals 
^ Based Upon EQA 
School Profile 




Identification 
of Related 
^ Condition 
Variables 

Identification 
• of 



Intervention 
Technique? 



Application 

Intervention 
Techniques 




8 Long Ra^ Planning. Part I: Guidelin es and Instructions, 



^ Pennsylvania Department of. Educajtixm, 1974 
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PRIORITIZATION; EDUCATIONAL QUALITY ASSESSMENT RESULT RELEASE 



The development of district goals and philosophy should follow 
a priori*tization process. Prioritization itself sets the scene fotr 
interpreting Educational Quality Assessment results to the publics 



/ 



a school servQ^ Chap'ter V: "Communicating Educational Qiiality 
Assessment and Other Needs Assessment Results to the Publics a School 
Serves," presents methods of communicating test results to the publics' 
a school server. Educational Quality Assessment Publicity Suggestions , 
published by the Pennsylvania Department of Education in 1974,. is a 
helpful resource in this regard. In releasing the report to t!he public 
served by a school, the flow chart on the fallowing page would apply. 
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STEP 1 

1 

Form a District-wide 
Gonnnittee 




STEP 2 
District-wide Committee 
Repgrt^ on Relationships 
Between Goals and 
Curriculum 



STEP 5 
District-wide ' Committee 

Identifies Important Goals 
I 

Based Upon the School and 
Community Philosophy 




STEP 7 

Faculty and Administration 
/ Review Final 
v^riority Ranking and 
Compare with Curriculum • 




STEP 3 and STEP 4 
School Committee Ranks 

Goals on- EQA School 
Report 






STEP 6 




District -wide Committee 


> 


Produces Final Priority 




Ranking of Goals Based 




Upon Step 4 and Step 5 





STEP 8 

« 


^ 


District-wide Committee 




Identifies Critical Goals . 




and Writes Report 
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ADDITIOnSL APPROACHES TO PRIORITIZATION 

1 ■ ~ ^ 

Additijptfial methods of identifyijng educational needs as determined' 
by the schoil community include comilercially available kits. These 
include Q-sdrts, checklists, objectives, detailed. manuals, and other 
dati which.-w|ould assist the the goal prioritization process • 



Needs Assessment in Education: A Planning Handbook for Districts 



State of New Jersey 
Department of Education 
Tureau of Planning 
225 West State Street 
5!renton, New Jersey 08625 



^leftentary Scjiool Evaluation Kit. j 

j ^ Center for the Study of Valuation 

, Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

i Longwood Division 

. 1 Boston, Massachusetts » 92210 v 

i . 

! 

Educational Goals and Objectives:^ A Model' Program. for Community and , 
Professional Involvement ,^ > 

« 

Phi Delta Kappa, Inc. 
- Eighth and Union 
Box 789 * • 
Bloomingtoii, Indiana -^JlZAQI- 



School Program Bonafiza Game- 



by Pavid J, MUllen 
School Bonanza Game Corporation 
147 Chinquapin Way 
Athens, Georgia 30601; 




V 



CHAPTER 8: 



PLAN 



^4 G HOW TO GET T H ^ R E : 



ORGANIZING C U R R I C.U L U M 
A R 0 U N;D D I S T R I C-T GOALS 



' <5 
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GOAL DEVELOPMENT AND DISTRICT CURRICULUM 

goals/ 



Local curriculum is usually developed from goals/ derived at the c 

^ , ■« * 

state and district levels. Then school goals anti program goals are 
considered. Too often, curricula are introduced without assessing ^ 
^the needs and priorities of the' district and the specific program involved, 
Thufe, the first step-in organizing curriculum around district goals and 
needs is to determine curretit status and desired direction by answering 
tlie following questions: "Where we have been?" "Where we are not?" 
"Where are we--going?" "Where wq> want to go?" "How will we get ther^" 
"How witl^e know when we arrive where we want 'Vo be?"* This assessment 
and goal settirfg process must nevyr'^ICease for * an eduqational^ program to 
remain dynamic. ^ ^ , ' 

Goal setting and prioritization processes hal?^e been discussed at 
length in Chapter II: "The Long Range Planning Process"; Chapter IV:,- ^ 
"Community Involvement in Long Range Planning"; Chapt6r VI: "Needs 
Assessment Instruments and Process,§s"; and Chapiter VLI: "Prioritizing 
District Goals.'" ^ 

General suggestions in curriculum jlevelopment include: ^ ^ . 

1. Build some reward system as an incentive to p^ticipants. Such 
* a system can be developed at little or.no cost.^ For example, ^ 
preference can be given for additional pay assigninpn|^6uch as 
sutnmer' school instruction* to personnel who write courses. In 

schedule preparation, preference can b^ given to personnel who 

ft * ^ / 

write courses. Dissemination of curriculum deve^Ldpmfent/among 

* peers is an incentive. A small suppdrt fund, can be estab] 

' for any extra items the staff might desire. Whether this -is 



spent for coffee, dinners, or instructional extras .is notr^ 
^ important. The involvement of staff in spending it and avail- 
ability, of such a discretionary fund is' the^'^positive aspect. 
A little latit^ude in purchasing can be .Highly- motivating. In 
developing a system, remember that^fewards should be inherent 
at all level-6. 

Be specific with short range goals and with objectives. 
Intermediate and long range goals..can be broader and more 
diffuse. Aotivity statemeptrs^slK)uld be very specific and 
limited to learner behmrior. , ^ 
Evaluate curriculum qontiTiually.- latemal and external, audits 
should be included. Feedback from students regarding career 

ff 

,practlcal;Lty is important . Peer evaluations are nlso l\^lpful. 
Try €?va^luations by peers and/or students in wfeich only positive-, 
feedback is noted. While less t^ireatening than standard approacliei 

c 

to evaluation, this method is none the less a revealing one. 
Objective feedback can 'be provided, in an internal audit by a 
district's own staff or by an external educational audit team. 
Assessment should always be a part of the school 'planning and it 
should appear at the building, team or. committee or department,' 
and individual teacher levels. The total educational picture 
should be monitored for reliability and validity. ^ 
TheCneed for curriciilum ctfange'must be felt by the staff to. 
effect 'programatic emjd attitudinal "Changes in classroom technique; 
External forces which create change are real and may stimulate 
surface cha^pges. ; But, the more subtle change initiators of |>eer 
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involvement, Internal motivation to teach more effectively,' 
commit tttfent developed during committee work, and other involve- 
mefit models are far more effective in creating a change in 
classroom practices. Teacher attitude determines the degree of 
success of educational changes. Small group faculty meetings 
and "rap sessions" can be very helpful in building committment. 
Such small group meetings can provide a solid basis for peer 
^support, demonstration teaching, teaming, intervisitatiori, and 
other supervisory techniques aimed at the improvement of 
/ instruction. % ' , 

5'. Curriculum djevelopment committees should have representatives 

from various disciplines, community, and students to pfoduce more 
objective programs. The. chief administrator should sit dn on the ^ ^ 
initial meeting to set the tone and then should let the commit t^ee* 
proceed- using brainstorming and other creative thought techniques * 
to gathef ideas.. Next the ^goals and objectives 'pf,r>the new prograpi 
must be established. Then flhe existing program must be reviewed 
to dfetermiiie^what to jet^irn, what* to expand, and what to discard. 
The committers should T)e structured so tha^ leadership and internal 
checks oa work progress are- built in. A target date for each 
_stage of the work vill be helpful.* ^The 'chief administrator sb^^ld ' 
ii^ke^^^e^iqdic*^su^ as he deems appropriate. Assistance 

"^bu^ld be provided to the commi€|eeJji_any reasonable .area of* 
suppd) 



6. Chatnfee c^^'^^^ste.red in a §chpol system by ide&tifjring ^and t;hen 

ijo are ready to^chcinge. As in 

illy agreed upon. The * ^ 




' storking with 
"T^ihical supervision^ 



.:\- 
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period-long faculty mee^itig and oth6r small group approaches 
may be helpful. Support of the^^^p^sonnel who want to change 
to improved education for students is a^^ry^ positive change 
catalyst. The chief administrator should analyze his own 
leadership style and then develop a specific plan to foster 
positive educational ch^ge in his district. The plan shoul 
be shared with district staff and the community so that the 
effort becomes a mutual one. Dissemination and success will 
become a^lf-reinf orcir^^.i:n this effort.* 
Identifying thos^^pjt«ff^nterest^ in change and supportfng thenkwill 
not work f or^jev^ryone. Where this method suits the administrative style 
ojxne leader, it provides on-going finpetus tQ the change process as those 
involved in it will ffeel secure enQugh to speak out about how the program 
Ms working, evaluate it, and maintain a feeling of 'continuity in spite of 
chan^e5 in technique, content, br attitude. 

^ In summary, for successful curriculum and instructional change, 

« 

concern should be directed toward: the attitude of teachei»s, existing, 
program strengths, locally based needs assessment, peer le^^rship, and, 
definite goals and plans to accomp^lish them. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT STAGES AND FORMAT • 

The format wMch follpws is a three stage proc^ss^-'for tbfe developtfient 
^of-v^urriculum. A consen»«imodBlr--afaecision making is used rather than a 
voting procedurg^^-jtS^increase objectivity^ and conmitttnent to the product 
• and'*f>rocesa. Stage X^^S^^iS?^^®^^^ before Stage II is initiated dtijl sp on. 




gnnriytfr^rtfiff prog; 



ad£ci)^gram checfe' to ^insure that tte 
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agreed upon target dates and goals are met and to insure two way communi- 
cation between the administrator and committee members responsible* for 
the assignment. 

The forms which follow pertain to T)uilding level curriculum. The * 
same^ approach can be used for district-wide curriculum development. 
Overlaj^^among the stages is eliminated when the curriculum is edited for 
use by the tea-e^^ing staff from the committee worksheets. 

Curricula under development should be circulated in working paper 
.form and given trial runs 'in classrooms. Opportunities for additional 
staff input should be presented before a curriculum is board adopted. 
Even then it should be regarded as a resource and guide for the teacher, 
rather than as a definitive, self -^limiting instructional scope and ^ 
sequence, ' 



The plans on the following pages were developed by small groups 
during a l^ng range planning workshop as plans of action to implement 
a program aimed at improving attitude toward school and learning. The 
flow chart idea presented on pages 108 through 112 with target dates 
for completion may be attractive' to some districts as a workable fotMt 
for completing Section llA/ ^ . . ' 




6BJECIIVES TO teACH GOAL: 

.^(I X Emphasize ifaviatidn in teaahing teohnihues. 



, (2) Improve tenoher attitude toward school 



(3) Involve students in durriculum plannitfgi'. 



(4) Assist teadhers in becoming more studjjnt oriented. 
> ' (5) Evaluate students related to course gdals. ^ 



(6) Suppprt parentql interest in school. 



(7) Foster community support of school "prfgrams. 
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(9) Provide more selection of subjeqt mat 


j^rial. 


(10) Solicit student input when developing 


criteria for teacher 


selection. \. ' ! 
COMMENTS: Th^ abovs ohnective^^ ar^ bc^Wi oh th^ 


assumption tha^^ the 


' ' * * ^ * [ 
student, parents an4 community are cl 


^joselu related to the 


\ * * ^ ^ 
schools. ^ . ^'"^ , I 










; ^ — ^ ' . 

* * ' * 


' - - * ^ — 


. * 

.DATE: * ^ Principal 


• * 1 


^ . • ' Committee ' ' • 
} \ * Chairperson . 


* ' . « ' • ^ 

■ ^■ / . ■ ■ •. • • 90. . 

, i 






/' 



c 
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SCHOOL GOAL:- Imrovina Attitude Toward Sahool ' 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE -(from Stage I) : Improvem.ent o f Teacher Attitude 

Tomrd School ' 




BEHAVIORAL OSJECTIVES: 

flW&velop a "no cost" sustem of rewards for extra activities. 



(^ Provide aormendations on a regular basis t o-^eaahers with copies 

on file. ., „ , J • ^ 7 , 

(■^ Wesignate teaahers'in distriot to provvde formal .a nd ynformaU 

vnservvae. ' , o 
(L^ Puhlish teacher programs in board repo rt's and dis'tyia't ^ 

newsletter*s. ' ' ' 
( 5 ) Pr ovide behavior modifiaation training for teaahers. : - 

' ' ' r * * 

(f>^ry,^n.jr>o q^. tennhep i n t^.r^Mtati^ heUoeen buUdime and rams. 

a) Provide avrn^Hitii of adf r^'.ni.s^tvntors and devartment l. — 

ahairman to assi/t teachers on aurviaulum matters. _ , 

({i) Pvovide aontinuous inservine DPoaram s for administrators tn the 

area of interpersonal relationships. ' ^ 
(Q'iFnnnura ge peer evaluations- ba s ed on positive -aorments alone . 

followed by debriefing sessions ^ ■ • j. ■ 
hn yrwfiure 35% availabilitu of admi nistrators and department . 

ahairman to visit classrooms '.on request. ' 



COMMENTS: 













^ — ' • • . /X ■ 

^ ' ' ^ " 






« 






r 

— 






% . — 
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DATE: 




Connnlttee Name_ 



y >eoimiiittee /thal^pers 

V 



STATE GOAL: I nterest in ^j^nl anA Leading 



SCHOOI* GOAL: De velop positive attitudes related to. leamim 



OBJECTIVES TO R£A 
(1) Use item 



T^elated t 
(2) 10% 



decrease 



(4) Incre^ase 



th 80% of student' bodu 




:H GOAL: 

analysis of Educatjonat Qudlitij Assessment resulis 



0 Goal IV as basis for evaluaHon. 
in unexaiXsed absehaes. 



(3) Raise aVi'iraqe overall attendance 9i%. 



nvmber of leccming tasks suaoessfully completed^by 10% * 



(5) Design suaaeseful experiences for various levels o f leamim. 

* ' > ' ' ^' ' ' ' . 

(6) Develop satisfied, vroditotive,. tqacher- student ortentatton. 



O y^vplif the continuous progress philosophy and individualization. 

{%) .E<khQational^ clirndte of classroom wilUimprpve^s evidenced by 

J £0% decrease in discipline T^fervdls* * • . 

(9) Student involvement in'plcmninq learning incr^dsed by at - 



least 50%. 

(10) Voluntary effort -self -spaced - ^elf-directed 
lejxming increased, by 50%. 
COMMENTS : District 'aoal - completion of building doala^ 



2 



motivated. 



DAtE:, 




Committee 
^Chairpers^pn/_ 
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INTERVENTION STRATEGIES FOR TH& TEN GOALS QF QUALITY EDUCATIOt^ 



The twenty-three Quality Education Program Study (Q.U.E.P.S.) Booklets > 

♦ 

are available in microfiche form fro^ Research and Information Servites for 
Education (R.I.S.EJ^ 198 Allfe^dale Jload, King of Prussia, PennsylVat^ia 
19406. .These booklets discuss eacTi "^of the Ten Goals of Quality Education 
' including possible rationales for areas of effective stude^V^^havior and' 
related teachihg' strategies. ' The Guides to Strategies for Improvement being 
developed by the Peiinsylvania Department of Education will detail suggested 
intervention st^tegies for each of the Ten Goal^. Resources for instrtic- v 
tional me>Kods not listed under one of the Ten <k>als of (Quality Education 
lo\\yC . This information may assist districts iji pro-am development related 
tti the Ten Goalis of (Juglity Education* ^ 



/ 



TITLE 

t 

gjith Ttejport^ of the 
Int^rMtion^Jr Clearing- 
house otK^c;tence and 
Hathematic] 

Sets of Models for Teaching 
Mthf English, Science, 
Social Studies 



AUTHOR 



PUBLISHER 



L6ckard, J. p^avid American Association for* 

,^he Advancement of Science 




Croft-NEI Publications 



'•7.' 



A Sourcebook of Elementarjr' ^ ^enrie, S^uel N. Docent Corporation 
Curricular Programs and / £5. £l 
Projects ALERT / . ^ / - 



Independent Study 
Educational Media 



Trump, J. Lloya Jr. J^ational Association of 



et al 



' 1 



El^nts of the Learning 
Process 

Guld^ Study and Homework 



O I / Nursery -^School aad 

ERLC . JClndergaArten ; 



Setpndary School Principals 

NatioriaJ. Educational 
Association Publicatjlon 

National Eduqati'6nal 
Association fubllc^ion 

National Educational . 
Association Publication 

National Edueatibnal 
Association Publication 



Teaching Ha^idwriting 



\ Andersen,* Dan WT National 'Educational 

^ Association Publication ^ 



Teaching High Scl)ool Science Koran/John J*, Jr. National Educational^ 

V » Association Publication 



Teaching Social Studies 



iirrixuliin^4ta*«*l^ 
^Clearinghouse .Microf ilfas . 
//CB00151-CB0p2(50 

Currirn][.um' Materials 
Clearlnjghouse M;Lcrbf ilms' 
//tBOOOOl-C^OO^Sp 

Curriculum '(Materials 
Clearinghouse Inde^j;' ^nd 
Curriculum Briefs 



.McLendon^ 
. ^ Jonathon C» 



National Educational 
Association Publication 

Xerox Corporation 



Xerox Corporation 



Curtis, Wilfred Xerox Corporation 
M. , edit;or 



Resources^ which may assist districts in planting intervention 



strategies In specific areas of the Ten (Joai» of Quality Education are 
vli^ted by goal. / - * . , 



SELF ESTEEM (GOAL 1). 
TITLE 

Places > for Learning 
Placed, for Joy 

Values and Teaching 

Humanistic E^ucatiori 
Sourcebook 

Achievement Competence 
Train|.ng , -1 



AUTHOR 



PUBLISHER 



Sizer, Theodora R. Harvajpd^Press 



J 

. "Raths, ^.ouis Merrill, Charles E. 



et al 



Publishing'- Company 



Simon, Sidney B. Prentlce-Hrfll Incorporated 



Hill, Russell A. Research for Better ^chools 



,Human Teachip^ for Hutakn: * > Brown, Ge/prge 

Leafning: An Introduction ' Isaac 

to Confluent Education ' * 



\ 

The Viking Press 



nfetructibnal Tactics for Pophaai, W. James " Vimcet , 
Af!fectiv6 Goals ' • o ^ 
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UNDERSTAIff)ING OTHERS (GOAL 2) 
TITLE 

Humati J^nteraction in^ f 
Education 

20 Interaction Exercises 
for the Classrobm 

Values and Teaching 



Educational Gaines and 
Simulations 

Croup Prx>iesses in 
Elementary and Secondary 
Schoof s 

Listening: From Sound 
tcp Meaning ^ 



•Teaching the 'Uisad^J/ntag(Bd 




Und^fl^^ndingVlntergroup 
ations 



"mderstanding Intergroup 
Relations: A Person "to 
Person Experience 

Human Relations 



Guide to Strategies ts^ 
Improvement, Goal II, ^ 
Understanding Others 



\Alumanizing EcfycatiJ 
AyObjectivejs 



AUTHOR 



PUBLISHER 



Stanfordj Gene Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

et al \ ^ 

Albertson, Richard Learning Resources 
D., et'al 

Raths, Louis E. 
et al 

Heitzmann, 

William Ray 



^Grambs, Jean D'. 



Wh^ley, Nlta B. 



Corporation 

Merrill,, Charles EV 
PublisKing Company 

National Education 
•Association Publications 

National Education - 
Associdt;ion Publications 

National Education , /■ 
Association Publica^ons 

'National Eduction • 
"Associdt^.<in/^ublications 

National Mucation 
' Association Publications 

National kducation 
Association Publications 



oNatidnal Schdol Eublic 
Relations Association , 
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innsyivania Department 
of Education 




Sitoon," Sidney B. 

Gordon, Alice 
Kaplan , 

Baker; Eva 



BASiC SKI&S; VERBAL (GOAL^) 



Prentice-ttalX, Inc. 



Scfence Research 
i Assocl^es , Inc • 

Vimcet - 



When Every High School 
'Tdaphet is a ^Reading 
Teapher- \ 



National Education//' 
Association Publications 



9 J. 



Teaching Reading Package 
(Kit) . 



Analyzing Learning Outcomes Baker, Eva L. 

Appropriate Practice » 

The Teaching of Re'ading • 

BASIC SKILLS; MATH (gOAL 3) 



Baker, Eya L. 



Teaching Secondary School 
>lathematics . . 

The Laboratory Approach 
to Mathemat j.cs 



Henderson, ' 
Kenneth B, . 

Kidd, Kenneth P, 
et al 



Analyzing Learning Outcomes Baker, Eva L. 
Appropri^^^Practice , 



National School Public 
Relations Association 

Vimcet Associates 

Vimcet Associates 

Vimcet Associates 



National Education 
Association Publication 

Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 

'Vimcet Associates 

Vimcet Associates 



INTERES T .IN SCHOOL AND LEARNING (GOAL 4) 

Administering Individualized, Bishop, Lloyd 
Programs 



Classroom Management 
Techniques for Individu- 
alized Learning 

The Individual Instruction 
Handbook 

Change for Childrer> 



Bishoif, Lloyd^ 



Bishop, Lloyd 



Kaplan, Sandra 
Nina, et al 



Individualizing Educational . Bishop, Lloyd K. 
Systems* * 



Individualizing Through 
Learning Stations* 

Developing Attitude Toward 
Learning 

Individualizing of 
Instruction 



Godfrey, Lorraine 
, L. 

Mager, Robert F. 
HoWes, Virgil M* 



Individualizing Instruction Howes, Virgil M. 
in *Sclence.an<! Mathematics 



Evans Newton, Inc. 



Evans Newton^ In<;. 



Evans Newton, Inc. 



Goodyear Publishing 
Company, .Itic* 

Harper and Row Publisher 

Individualizing Books, 
Publishing Company 

Lea,r Siegler, Inc. , 
Fearon Publishers 

MacMillian P'ublishing 
Company, Inc. 

Ma^Millian Publishing 
Company, Inc.. 



Values and Teaching 



Anxiety as Related to 
Thinking and Forgetting , 

Motivation TeaWing and 
Learning 

Individualizj^ng in Schools 



IPI: An Individualized 
•A45proach 

Individualized Teaching in 
Elen^i/r^ary Schools 

Teaching Ideas That Hake 
Learning Fun 

Guide to'stralfeg^es for 
Improvement, Goal IV, 
Interest iti School and 
Learning 

Human i s ci cT Ed uc a t ion 
Sourcebook 



- Individualizing 
La^ruction 



^neve 



Developing Individualized 
Instruction Material 

Individualized Instruction: 
Every Child A Winner 

Individualiart' Instruction 
Knowledge of Results 

CITIZENSHIP (GOAL 5) 

Effective Instruction 
Thru Dynamic Discipline- 

Values and Teachl^ng 

Anxiety as Relafed to 
Thinking and Forgetting . 



Raths, Loiais 
E.;*et al 

Lighthall, 
Frederick F. 



.Merrill, Charley 
' Publishing fompany ^ 

Rational Education, 
Association Publication 



Gallagher, James J- National Education 

Association Publication 



, National School Public 
Relations Association 



National School Public 
Relations Association 



Gall, Peter 

Stahl, Dona Kofod, Parker Publishing Company, 



et al ^ 
Peck, Matilda 



Inc. 

Parker Publishing Conffiany, 
Inc . 

Pennsylvania .Department of 
Education 



Simon, Sidney B. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

- % 

Bell, Helen fiafvis -Science Research 

Associates, Inc. 

Johnson, Stuart R- Westingho^se Learning Pres3 
et al 

Noar, Gertrude ' Wiley, John & Sons, Inc. 



P opham 9 W . James 
Popham, W. James 



Vimcet Associates 
Vimcet Associates 



Raths, Louis £• , 
et al 

Lighthall, 
Frederick F.> 



Merrill, Charles E. 
Publishing Company 

Merrill, Charles E. 
Publishing Company 

National Education 
Association Publication 



• ♦ 
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Classroom Group Management 




National Education 
Association Publication 




Controlling Classroom ' 
Misbehavior 


, National Education J 
^ \ As^ciation Plication 




Coping with Disruptive 
Behavior 


Davis, Jean E. 


National ^ucation 
Association Publication 


- 


. Humanistic Education 
Sourcebook 


Simon, Sidney B. Prentice-Hall, Inc. ■ 




Unit 1: Observing 
Behavior (Kit) 


Brown, Paul L, 
et al 


Research Media, Inc. 




Unit 2; Increasing 
Behavior CKit> 


Brown, Paul L. 
et al 


Research Media, Inc. 




Unit 3: Decreasing 
Behavior (Kit^) 


Brown, Paul L- 
^ et al 


Research Media, Inc. 




Unit 4: Creating New 
Behavior (Kit) 


Broyn, Paul L. 
^et al 


Research Media, Inc. 




Unit 5: Implementing 
-the System (Kit) • 


Brown, Piul L. Research Media, Inc. 
et al ♦ 




Observing Behavior 


Brown, Paul L. 
et al 


Research Media, Inc. a 




Increasing Behavior 

. ^ . 


Brown, Paul L., 
£l al 


< « 

Research Media, Inc. 

f 




Decreasing Behavior 


Brown, Paul L; 
et al 


Research Media, Inc. 




Creating New Behayl'or 

' / ' 


Brown, Paul L. 
et al 


Research Media,- Ino. 




/ 

Implementing^ the System 


Browa, ?aul L. 
et al 


Research Media, JLnc. 


V 


Discipline 


Baker, Eva L. ^ 


Vimcet Associates , * 


<* 


HEALTH HAJSiTS <G0AL 6) 


' 1 






Working Paper - Quide 
to Strategies for 
Iiq>rovem^nt» Goal^VI, 
Health Habits, 1975 


. 1 

f 


Pennsylvania Department 
of Education^^^ 

• 

\ 


ERLC ■ . 


• 




> 



CREa11H»TY (GOAL 7) 



.The Open Classroom - 
-Making It Work 

'Learning Centers: A 
Practical Approach 

Arranging the Informal* 
Classroom « 

Ce nter Stuff for Nooks, 
Crannies and Corners 

Creative Math for the 
-Yoirtg Child 

Creative Science for the 
Young Id 

Kids' Stuff, lutermediate- 
Junior . 

Kids*^ Stuffy Kindergarten 
* and Nursery School 

Kids'. Stuff Math • 



Cornering Creative Writing 

Kids' Stuff, 'Primary Level 

The Kids' Stuff Activity 
Cassette Tape 

•J 

The Kids' Stuff Activity 
Record 

The Learning, Center Set 



Pumki^s, Pinvheels and 
Peppermint Packages 

A Practical Guide, to the 
Open Classroom 

Art Education, in the^ 
Elementary School** 



Blitz, Barbara - All^ and Bacon, Inc. 



Claremont Educational 
Resources 

Educational Development 
Center 

Incentive Publications, Inc. 



Forte , Imogejie^/ 
et; al ^ ^ 
<• 

Forte, Imogene, 
et al 

Forte, Imogene 
et al 

Torte, Imogenle 
et al 

Forte, Imogenie 
et al 

Forte, I^gene^ 
et al 

Forte, Imo^er|fe 
et al Mi 



Forte', Imogene 
et al 

Forte, Imogene 
, et %ii 

Forte, Imogene 
et al 

Forte, Imogene 
et al 

Forte, Bno^ene 
et al 

Campbell, David N. 



Levid, Hilda 



Incentive Publications , ' fnc . 
Incentive Publications^ Inc. 
Incentive Publications, Inc. 
incentive Publications, Inc. 
'Incentive Publications, Inc. 
Incentive Paiblications^Inc. 
Incentive Publications, Inc. 
Incentive Publicationa, Inc. 
Incentive Publications, Inc. 
Incentive Publications, Inc. 
Incentive Publications, Ine, 

! 

Kendall/Hunt Publishing 
Company 

National Education 
Assoei^tion Publication 



Creativity 



Torrance, 'E. Paul National Education Council 
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Creativity: A Way of 
Learning 

The Gifted ,Child in 
the Elementary School 

InformaL Education, Op^n 
Classroom Provokers Change, 
Controversy^ 

The Open Classroom 

Guide to Strategies for 
Improvement,' Goal VII, 
Creativity, 1975 

Independent ^ctivi^ies " 
for Creative Yeartalo^ 



Gallagher, James 



Kohl, Herbert R. 



Darrow, Helen . 
Fisher, et al 



Opening Classroom Structure Baker, Eva 



National Education 
Association Publication 

National Education ^ / 
Association PublicatioV ' 

National School Public ^ 
Relations Association 



New York Review 

Pennsylvania Department 
of Education 



Teachers College Press 



Vimcet Associates 



VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (GOAL 8) 



G^ide to Strategies for 
'liiprovement , Goal VITI, 
Cireer Awareaess, 1975 



Pennsylvania Department 
of Education 



APPRECIATING HUMAN ACCOMPLISHMENTS (GOAL 9) 



Values and Teaching 



Rath^, Louis* E. , 
et al 



Merrill-, Charles E. 
Publishing Company 



Guide to Strategies for 
Improvement, Goal IX> - 
Appreciating Human 
Accomplishments, 1975 

Huhanistic Education 
Sourcebook . 



, Simon, Sidney B. 



^etinsylvaata' Department 
of ^Education 



prentice-Hall, Inc.' 



PREPARING FOR A CHANGING WORLD (GOAL 10) 



Schools in Search of 
Meani^ng 

^Achievement Competence 
Training 



MacDonald,' James 
B^i^et al 

Hill, Russell A.. 



Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 

Research for Better 
Sitihools, Inc. 
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PLANNING HOW TO GET THERE; ORGANIZING CURRICULUM 
. AROUND DISTRICT GOALS; SELECTED REFERENCES 
* * ♦ 

Alberty, Harold B. and Alterty, Elsie, Jr> , Reorganiza^ the nUjh School 
Curriculum, The MacMill^n Company, New York, New York, 1962. 

Cawelti, Gordon, Vitalizing the High School , ASCD; Washington, D.C., 1974. 

Doll, Ronald C, Curriculum Improvement; Decision-Making and Process, 
All^ and Bac(>n, Inc., Boston, Massaciiusetts , 1964. ^ . f 

Ellena, Willdam J., ed.. Curriculum Handfbok for School Executives ,' AASA, 
Arlington, Virginia, 1973. 

Foshay, Arthur W. , Ctirriculum for the 70's: >An Agenda for Invention , NEA, 
Washington, D, C.> 1970. 

Hass, Glen, et al. Curriculum Planning; A New Approach Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc. , Boston, Massachusetts , 1974. ' , . 

Kaplan, Bernard A, Tecker, Glenn, and/Bamard, Betsey, Goal Development in 
Education, State of New Jersey , (Department of Education, Trentqp, 
New^ Jersey, 1974^ 

Leeper, Robert R. , Curticulum Decisio^ A^fcial Realities , ASCD, 
^ Washington, D. C, 1968. 

Macdonald, Jaipes B. and Zaret, Esther7' Schools in je^rch of Meaning , ASCD, 
^ Washi^igton, D. C, 1975. \ 

McGovem, E. Gaye, '^Developing the Resource Unit,*' «ejp«c Curriculum 
Materials Clearinghouse, March, 1975. ' 

Payne, ArleAe, The Study of Curriculum Plans , NEA, Wa^flfflpgton, D. C, 1969. 

Roberts, Arthur D. , Bducati<>n^ Innovation; AltematiV^^in Curriculum 
and Instruction , Allyn and Bacon, Inc. , ' Boston, Miy)^|chusetts , 1975. 

Trump, J. Lloyd and Miller, IJelmas F. , Secondary School du^xiculum 

Improvement , All^fn ^nd Bacon, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts^, 1968. 

, 2> Action Learning Schools , NASSP, Reston^ Virginia, 1974 • 



4^ 



Unruh, Glenys G., ed. , New <;urrkculum Development , ASCD, Washington, 
. D. C", 1965.- • , ' 

Unruh, Glenys G. and Leeper, Jlobert R. , Influences iri Ctyrr^culum Change , 
ASCD, Washington, D. C, 1968. \t m " 

, What Are the Sources of the Curriculum? , iSp^^^^^^^^ D- C.,^ 

Wiles,, Kimball, Strategy and> Curriculum Change , A3CD, Wdshltigton, D. C. , 
1965. ' ^ . 

1j2 / . 
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Wilson, L. Craig, The Open Access Curriculum , Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1971. 

Zenger, Weldon F*. and Zenger, Sharon K. , Writing and Evaluating Curriculum 
Guides, Fearoa Publishers, Belmont, California, 1973. 



} 
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CHAPTER 9: 



THE PENNSYLVANIA 



^ 0 N ^. R A N G E PLAN 



erJc \ ' IJi 



STATE EMPHASIS ON CUlodcULUM 

State school regulations governing long range planning were 

ui^animously amended on Ff4day, March 15, 197^, by the Pennsylvania 

State Board of Education. . The mandate now specifies: 

85.151' Long-range development plan . 

Every school district shall submit 
*[ to the Department of Education for approval 

a long range development plan^in such form 
as may be required by the Secretary of 
Education. This plan shall be based upon 
. - ' the findings of Educational- Quality Assess- 

^ mfent and shall include but not be limited 
to: a statement ^of district goals and/or 
objectives, evidence of community involve- 
ment, a plan for affirmative action and 
equal rights, a descriptio\n of physical 
facilities, population projections, evidence 
of inter-district coordination of activities, 
financial data about the schobl district and 
a description of supplemental school 
activities. 



^§5.152 Participation . 



Participation ^ the development of the 
lon^ range plan shaZL include but not|||^ 
limited to kdministrators, teachers, students 
and community persons. 



§ 



5.153 Schedule. 




(a) The Secretary of 'Educatipn shall develop 
a schedule for districts to submit long 
ra^ge plans cooj^dinating this si^hedule ^ 
wit* participation in its Educational ( 

• 'Quality Assessment program. ^ ^ 

(b) For failure tc^ submit the plan as 
scheduled, the Secretary of Educajtipn 
may take any of the fpHpwing actions: 

(1) Withhold any or all^-of the 
instructional siubs^dies due 
♦ such district. 



1 
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0^ 



(1) Withhold bj^lding subsidy. 



(3) , Deny the award of any staf e 

qr^f federal discretionary or 
iiicentive funds available 
* to the department. 

(4) Withhold app^j^cvaivof requests 
for curriculum excYptixms and, , 
modification of scnool schedules 
as provided for in the Act ^f 
July 30, 1969 (No, 80), 
(24 S. 15-4504).^ ' . 



In prepafrlng guideltn/s and forms t A implement the State Board 
^ of Education regulations regarding long range planning^ in Pennsylvania 
some areas were retained from tbe^l967 format, and other ^rea^ were added 
• The(^inphasis now is upori^'educational program and j;upporting s^ervices 
^rather than upon school facilities, demographic data, and financial 
projections. The chart which follows summarizes *the differences between 
the new and prior long range planning guidelines. ^ jK; 





. / 



ERIC 



9 Pennsylvania Bulletin , Vplume 4, No. 17, Saturday, April 20, 1974, 
pp. 762-763, and Pennsylvania State Bo^rd o^E^atlon, / 
* Curriculum Requirements, Chapters, Section--^51 ' , / 

lb ^apted from Chapter II, Hov To Do It ^ a working paper distributed 
, in ^ptember 1974 by the Pennsylvania Department of Educatiiotl, 
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NEW GUIDELIjtES 



) 



PMIVIOUS GUIDELINES 



^ 1. Major Emphasis 

-Ecfupational Programs and Services -School Facilities 

2. Time Requirements 
-rive Year Projections . -Ten Year Projection 

-Thiee Year Update (tied to -Two Year Update ' " ' ' ^ 

EQA .cycle) > * 

/ 3. Reporting Format' 

-Specific forms designed ,to require -No prescribed repaifting format 
I only summary information ^No Recommendation, for brief 

' ' ^ , reporting rather than long 

. ' narrative^ 



4. ^Directions for Cotpplfetion 



-Specific statements tp be answered * -Rather loosely defined 



-Community Involve^ment 



Contentg 



-Administraj;ive UnA: 
-Staff Development 
^ -Pupil Enrollment' Projections 
-Educational, Quality Assessment 
-Equal Opportunity 
-Edudatioriar Programs^ 

>^rvices (fouy sub-sectfons) 
-(school Facilities 
^^-Jjinsnce 

. 6. CQmmunity. In volA 

-Required 



LntroductjjU^n 
3trativeVni^ ' 



-General ] 
Admin i£ 

ExistjAig School^Syitems 

Educational Program 
-Community Growth 

Populiation 

Transportation 

Services 
-School] Facilities 
-Finande 



6. CQmmunity. Involvement . ^ 

-Recomended but not Ye^juiVed 



Y 



7. Educational Proglram 
-Reported^ by, EQA/GbalS'-and ^ -Repdrtad by subject and/or 

district goals ' . department areas 

. > 8. Review Criteria 
-Written criteria for PDE staff- -No /written crd|terla for PDE staff 

-Disseminated to districts 

9> Guidance & Support 
-A^istance & advice ava i lab le* from ' /^Nj 

» lU and PDE 
-Intended to' help district develop 

plan that" will be acceptable 
rlntended to/beliy dlstrilct achieve 
diatrict-determined [plan 

* • / * . • - 




PROCESS APPROACH 



The Pennsylvania Lotig Range Plan emphasizes the,, plannittg proce&s 



r 

itselPor* 



rather than the plan itselPor^ the produc/. % While the plan submitted to 
• trhe Pennsylvania Department of Educaticm is an outcome of the long range 



protedur/, another valii^bl^ outcome is the examination of dis- 
trict needs'^ a* syste/rt^ic manner ' involving input from many Sources. 

The^ involvemenl^,>>0>ne pubTLefs a school districlAserves in goal setting, 

/ « * ' ' 

the 'examination o^lieeds/assesspient measures to augment the Educational 

Quality Agsessme^it conducted (by^ the Pennsylvania Department o^ Education, 

and the development' of educational programs to meet specific «ee 

should, become integril parti ^^#^ducational decision-making at.the loca 

. • \ I . . • \ 

level, not 'because the long range plan was^ mandated, but because the . 

i ' ' ' i . ' . ' ' / J 

process of preparing | thie plan enables the school district ^to adapt a 

^ I ' 0 ' . * ' , * / 

systematic approach for change to educational need, and^^ocaj. administra-^ 

- tive" style. The emphasis upon student need as a' basis f or- pi'ogtram 

selection arid facildties planning 'is a maj<)r objective o£ the i^ew format. 

InXcompleting $ach of the nine sections of the' long range • plan, ^eaclj 




district will go thtough.six step^T First, establish where the school 
district- is at the pcesent time'. Needs assessment^ such as Educational 



Quality Assessment J questionnaires, and longitudinal'.gtandatdized testing^ 

* ' . ^ ^ . . ■ ' ' ^ ^. i ^ 

programs should be ii^cluded.- Secondly, determine where the district wants 

* - ' ' '» ' 

to 6e in five -yearjs., District administrative personnel\,an4 the ^board ^ 
V determine this afJer examiming avai^^able resources. Thi#3ly? the expect^a- 
' tions of the schojbl district's con$utaers mxis£_be Jle£ijaad. IW.^ l^s a 
^ collective goal'^ettingj^r-mrfedure to^e^erffected by teach6r.s, support 
staff, Community, and stua^nts*; At tiine^ expectations will .diverge^^-from 




•tl\e direction' in which a "district is headed. Ferhap^jiiJeBoard has 
adopted* the Ten <k>als of Quajfity Education as district goals. . IsHhis ^ 
realify what the- consumers of the educational program expect? ^Should 
'J^dditional goals- be formulated to accurately reflect local desires? 
I Fourth, consider the implications th^ defined expectations have-upon 
the multiple 'systems of which the^ school district is a part. ^Pdlitical, 
educational, adminfstra.tive, and social systems must be takejn into account, 
, What: impact will the defined expectations have upon these systems? In 
what, ways can these sy^tems^ assist jLn,ef fectuating the desired goals?* * 



Fifth, consideration must be given to a step-by-step analysis of the 
programs necessary to achieve the goals- Finally, criteria must be 
established for evaluation' so that the distr-ict will know when -the desired 
^^oals have been accomplished. , \ ' . < . ' ♦ 

The preceding ^discussion of ' long range planning as a balanped growth^ 
process can be summarized in the following' questions : 

1. ^ Where are we now? . ^ . 

2. Where does the district wish'to, be five years hence? ' - 

3. What are the expectations ,and nefds of the commimity, school . 



Staff, and 'student^ 



7 



i 4. * What implications do the above have-t^on the systems of which • 
, t;he districtvisva party? ^ , . 

5. What do we have to do to achieye them? 
6* .How will we.kabw when our gctels ate* reached?' , . 

/ ' STEF^ IN PREPARING THE LONG RAWGbTpLAN 
• * 

There is a role for everyone in pl^rtng^ for the l<mg range plan as 
it is presently, esrtablished. "Professional organizations; community persons 
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teachers,* board, intermediate unit* and Pennsylvania Department of- 
Education staff a^l a part in carrying out the planning process. 

The superintendent's responsibility is to put all 'these resources together . 

^\^' 

in a manner sftited to his ^administrative gtyle and to district needs and 

^ • • * ^ . 

expectations. * . ^ ^ 

• p. - ' ** ' 

The-section which follows outlines elements considered by the author 
to be basic to 'the success of the long range planning process, not only J.n^ 
preparing a workable plan but in' bringing about the identification of gbals^ 
and programs for chang^after a careful analysis lof .educationa^eeds at 

^ ' _ . . * \ ' 

the local level. , . • " ^ ' 

Long Ragge Planning Coordinator . * * ' • . 

Some superintendents will act as their' own' long range planning 
coordJtiator-^ Others will appoint an' individuab^ to assume' thia responsi- 
bilit;y.' A great deal will .dipenct upon the staff available and the size of \ 
the district, the long range planning coo^^dinatgr should have clearly 
defined respon?ibilities\ These duties should be disseminated to o'thers'^ • 
involved in the planning process to^ expedite •commynication arid coordiaated 
progress in long range planning. • Suggested areas to 'include in the-, ,-.- 
respoaslbilities of the .long range planning coordinator ar,e: • arranging 
conmittees, setting^ me-fitings and all related backup^ data, public relations 
releases .and presentations, * orientation of all long. range . planning committees 
^editing of writing necessary for the plaii, budget ^nagement related to 
preparation iof the plan, liaison with the connunity, orientation df profes- 
glonal.^nd nonprofessional staff, dissemination of Information to school 
board. These duties may be sh^e'^ with ihe superintendent and adapted 

^ * V ^ ' it 

t 

depending upon the individual's skil],s and professional .assignmenf. A'. 



teacher would be effective as a, long ra^ge planning coordinator as would 

an administrator. Much depends Upon local need* and staff available. 

While the actual duties are very fiexible and will vary fcrom on^ district 

* ♦ 

to another, it is universally important to identify this person early and 
rely upon his skills from the beginning of the program. If at all possible, 

V 

one*third to one -half of his time should be devoted to long range planning 
durijig the year preceding submission of the plan* Co the Pennsylvania 
'Department of Education. ^ * . 

Xhe School Board ^ p 

Prior to presenting the long range plan to^fhe Pennsylvania department 

of Education, the local Board -Orf Education must forma^lly adopt it^as the 

legally constitttted body resp6nsible for -its exec\it-ion. InvoXvemeht. of the 

school board from the notification of a cafcrict's Assignment to a l^ng 

range planning cycle is essential. The scTjool board should regularly review 

working papers bf the various committees develot)lng the long range plan and 

. , V , • . . ^ ' " — 

have an opport\mity to discuss nhe progress of the plan with the^ super- ^ 

-intendent, administrative t^m and public at largte. ^ " 

The Publics Served- by the School District / ^ ' * 

Many^ publics are serve^J by a School district. Early and ongoing ^public 

• ^ : V ' ^ . . ' 

relations efforts will be rewarded with understanding of, t;he commitment to 
the long range^lan and .the district goals it is designed to a'ccomplish. 
A variety of apprdaclies should be used to insure public" discli)sure of^all 
relevant phases of the long range planning- process. Suggested means of 
conmunicating with the publics served by a school district are discussed 
in Oiapter jf: "Conmunicating EducatJlcJnal Quality Assessment and Other 
Needs Assessment Results With The Publics A ScTiOpl Serves." 



ComiH^ity involveoent is required in the long range plan as it is 
critifial to successful implementation of the plan's recommendations. 
Before selecting the means of community Involvement, review- Chapter 4 : 
"Conmunity Involvement in .Long Range Planning," to evaliiate the suitability 
of a citizen's advisory committee to assist school personnel in defining 
the goals the school district's constituents value. Ihe community involve- 
ment methods employed 'should aim at broad participation. An analysis of 
the cultural, economic, civic, religious, and other layers of the comnuinity 
will assist in defining target groyps. Not all members .of the^conpun^ty 
are vocal or organized, yet the school district represents their interests. 

Grojjips to consider for inclusion in. surveys, committees, mailings, 
Kfearings,' or other means of community involvement ar?i> ^ 



Ad Hoc Gxoups 
Adult Education Center 
American Association 
^ of University Women 
American Business Clubs 
American Red Cross 
Americans for 

Competitive Enterprise 
Area Media— Print* and 

Non-print 
Athletic Clubs 
Bo^rd of Education 
Booster Clubs 
Boy Scouts of America 
Boys Club 

Business and Professional 

Women's Club 
Ca^p Fire Girls 
Certified .Employes 
Chamber of Commerce 
Citizehs 4t Large 
City dnd County Planning 

Conraissions 
Cip^^ Town Council 

>ic Club 
Coalition Groups < 
Colleges and Upivexsities— 
Locally. 



Qomlnunity Buiinesses 
Concerned Citizens Groups ' 
County Commissi9ner& 
Cultural Organizations 
Downtown Business Men^s 

Associations 
Elks Club 
' Ethnic Organizations an'S' Clubs 
Federation of Women's Clubs 
Fraternities 
Frontier Cliib, 
Girl Scouts' of 'Ainerica 
Goodwill industries' 
HistoriTcal Society • 
tkivising^ Authority 
Infol^l Groups* 
JuniorN^hievetnient 
Junior Qtomber of Commerce 
Junior Lea^e 
Ki^anis Club ^ 
League of Wopaen VoteYs-/ * 
Library . ^ * 
Lions. CI ab 
Local Task Forcej , 
Model City Agency 
Municipal Officials . , 
Neighborhood 'Agencies^ 
Optimist Club 
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PTA PTO Taxpayers Organizations 

Pennsylvania- Economy. , Teachers and Other Professional 

League Organizations 
Pilot Club ^ Theater Groups . 

ProWrty Owners ^ ' Title I Parettts . 

Recifeation Board Toastmasters 
Re^lig^pus Leaders* Unions 
Rotary Club . Ventura Club 

Salvation Army Vocational and Trade-Technical 

School Administrators ^ Educational Agencies 

School Advisory Committees " Volunteers o^America 

Senior Citizens Orga'nizations Volunteer Programs—School 
Sororities and Community 

Speakers Bureau ' Welfare Groups 

Student Council YMCA 
Student Organizations YWCA 
Students \^^__^Zoning Boards 

This list should be adapted to local participative patterns. 'It is 

t 

n^t intended to be comprehensive but is presented merely as a guide to 

r 

begin ideatifying <he variety of constituencies a local schoo^ district 

may ser^e. . ' ^ 

The 'school district should consider forming a long range planning 
steering committee to advise the long range planning coordinator and the 
superintendent throughout the facets of the long range plan. This steering^.;|> 
^-committee can funnel information, provide ongoing feedback, assist in plan- 
^tag strategy and provide leadership for working committees- the 
principal sounding b9ard for the long range planning coordinator this group ^ 
should be^ identified /ektly .in t;he planning process. l^gested'i'.fersCtmel to 
include -the long range .pUnning, storing- c<ranit tee are: th^ superintendent, 
a board member, the- long raifge planning coordinator, representation from 
eurriculum, principals, b;isines8 and ether spfecial leadership divisions, a 
teacher, a student, totaunity representation. This group should *iaot exceed 
eight to ten members for" jCcioup effectiveness iit the coordinating and 
communication functions. The meiabers of.*he long range planning steering 
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commi^ttee *iay chair various ad' hoc coimfilttees, or small working committees. 
These would meet more frequently than the umbrella committee and could 
broaden membership to embrace everyone who wants to work on a given task. 
Or, this approach could be applied to the citizen's advisory committee 
concept. By having working committees focus on areas of individual concern, 
interest in sustained and drafts of the long range plan are written. The 
•job of editing the drafts falls to 'the long range planning coordinator. 

The Intermediate | ^ 

Each intermediate unit has staff and resources to assist districts in 
long range planning. The. availability of specialists and design of support 
services offered for long range planning will vary from one intermediate 
unit to another. Superintendents will find the intermedi^e utvit-^f^^^^^^^ — 
assistance in developing the long range plan locally Vj^ervitfg ^s resources 
in needs assessment, long range planing implementa|ri:ofrr*airtL li'aison with 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education. The intermediate utiit can assist 
in insuring a flexible, workable plan in accordance witfe tte^ Pennsylvania 
Department of Edu;:ation revtew crite?;ia. - - ^ 
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\T H E L 0-N 6 RANGE 'PL A" Nil UN G 

FLOW CHART 



WHO DOES.^^HAT? 



4*^ 





FLOW CHART OF LONG RANGE PLANNING ACTIVITIES 

1*he f^w chart on the following pages outlines the major steps involved 
in the com*etiq^| of the Pennsylvania Long Range Plan for local school dis- 
tricts. Thfe sequence wais worked out during the 1974-1975 school year with 
cycle one districts, the sequence and timing allotted each activity can be 
adjusted ^diording to each district's unique needs., The activities flow 
from an em^asis upon "where we are " to an emphasis upon "where we want to 
be in f iveftrears" and finally to formulating a plan to accomplish the dis^ 
trict*s gqpls and objectives. Each long range prjanning section- is dealt • 
with as a' discrete unit and data for future projections is gathered by 
analyzing each. completed section for trends and projected effects on the 
education 1 pr^eram. The needs assessment process is interwoven into the 
completio I of ^rch section andecg^sizes community input, 

Anotper apprjoach would be to 

•fprmu^te five year projeg/tions 
'defiD^ problem areas 
•examine present condltrions 
•state desired conditions 
•define acceptable standards 

•prepare goals and objectives . 
•specify desired actions, conditions and time frame, and 
expected results ^ ' 

•implement the program . ; 

.evaluate progress toward desired conditions. 

This xiine step model has been, used in several Pennsylvania districts 
success. Iti requires the extracting of items from the long range plan 
which pertain to the ya^rious steps apd while it^ presents a logical flow the 
model introduces many steps which the author considers superfluous. 

,The Review Council should consist of the superintendent, the long range 
planning, coordinator, a school board member*^ director of curriculum^ prlnel- 
^pal(8), teacher representation. Additional representation may be desired 
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AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 

H 






SUPERIHrraDENT / 

% 

4 


• Notification of LRP 
cycle* , 


•Revlev LRP guidelines 
and Instructions* 

/ 


/ 

y ' 




LONG RANGE PUNNING 
COORDINATOR 










BOARD OF EDUCATION 


• 






♦ 


- 










HIINCIPALS 














^> 






f 

FACULTY 


• / ■ 


\ 

\ 

\ - 


f 

♦it' ^ 


• 


REVIEW COUNCIL 


/ 


1 






^ y" 


y 

\* 
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COMUJNITY • 








- 






r ^ 






VINTEFMEDIATE UNIT 


• Contact 8uperlntet||^ent8 
re: Intermediate Unit 
support services* 


i¥QY. training* 








• 


•Train IntetMdlate Unit 
, staff newfto LRP« 

'/ / 




1 <• 

ERIC 


PEtmSYLVAHIA 
DEPARIMENt OF 
EDUCATION 


no • 





OCTOBXt 



• PDE training, initial 
conmunication with 
board & staff re: LRP. 

• Appoint LRP Coordinator. 

• Prioritization of Ten 

Goals of Quality Ed\lc. 



• Form LRP review council. 



Receive EQA results. 



• PDE training. 
•Prioritization of Ten 

Goals of Quality Educ 

• Contact Intermediate Unit 

• Develop LRP procedures. 



• LRP Orientation 



•Prioritization of Ten 
Goals of Quality Educ. 




HOVEMI^BK 



Receive EQA results. 



• Present LRP procedures 
to superintendent and 
administrative team. 



> Prioritization^ of Ten 
^Goals of Quality Educ; 



•ilecelve EQA results. 



4- 



DECEMBER 



• Monthly LRP status 
reports to board. 



• Gather existing goals & 

philosophy of district 

• File and code all 
.prioritization data. 



• Receive EQA results. 

• LRP status report. 



• Prepare EQA release for 
faculty. 



• Prioritization of Ten 
Goals of Quality Educ 



• Activate review, council. 

• Define role and operat- 

ing pddicy» 



• EQA repotting 



• EQA reporting. 



• Coordinate workshopa and on-site support 
services to districts in mP procetsM* 



• Author LRP procejuref '^f rom districts including 
conmuhity involvement. Discuss with PDE feed« 
back to districts. 



• T^ain superintendents 
fpcLjrarrent. LRP cycle 



• Review "LRP procedures, with Intermediate Unit. 



I ERIC 

hailBailTlffTITIIilil 



11' 



JANUART 
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MARCH 



•Begin data collection 

for Section 5: 

Comnunlty Involvement 
• Establish targetl dates 

for each LRF* scictlon. 




# MonttAy LRP status 
reports to board • 



• Organize review councl 
sub-comnltteea and , 
'community Involvement 
' around LRP sections. 



•Synthesize prlorltlsa- . 

tlon data to tentative 

goal6^ & jphllosbphy,^ 

•Provide bapl^M^here ncei' 

•Begin 4ata Collection 

for Section 6: ^ . 
Administrative Unit. 



• Discuss connunlty 
Involvement. 




• IdeAtlfy critical EQA 
goals. ' 
Adapt & publidte 
definition of community 
Involvement. 



•Review and app! 
Long RatSge 
procedures. 



Identify critical EQA> 

goalinv . 
Simdy EQA results for 
pr2gra!m implication. 

efining ^ present 
educational prograiii. 



Identify critical EQA 

goalcf. 
Study EQA results for 

program implication. 
Begin defining present 

educational program. 



• Identi fj^/^epre s en^ t ion 
%x^, suggettteSis for 
coonunlty ^nvo^ement. 



Recqomend LRP procedures 
Be^in 3ectlon 5: 
Community Involvement. 
Organize coioaaunity 
involvement from board 
definition. 

Activate community 

involvement. 
Prioritization of Ten 
Goals of 'Qua]llty Educ. 





•Support developmenjf^jof-^ 
sections llA, llBy^llCr 



•Begin >4()Osent)^ Section ^ 
llJfr Educational Pro- . 
grams and Services; 11^: 
Vocational Education;^ fit 
IIC: Special Education. 

^L.dd[ie^sciool?Jr!^hi^ 
^high school, list present 
— 1q g/^ViAni gft^ift 



•Examine Section 5 for 
trends ^nd projected 
effect on educational 
program. 

•Receive EQA resuflts. 
•Sub- commit tee composi- 
tion for LRP. / I 

•Assist, in data gather- 
ing from community 
sources. — 



orkshops & on-site Support servipei to 
Prejtore»aiid dif«ibute 

ai^~ir~for^ 




ERIC 



• Assist Int^r7edlat;e Unit 
and district in develop- 
ment of OIP in accordance 
with Criteria f or Review > 



#irssist Intermediate 
Unit and districts JLn 
development of XRP In 
accordance with Criteria f or Review. 
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APRIL. 


MAY ' 


JUHB 










^•De^^line for public 
disclosure of EQA. 


r . " 


•Begin' data collection for •Begin data collection f6r 
Section IJ: Financial Sectloit^ar-^u^ 
Information. ^ ^nrcffment Projections. 


• Coordinate needs assess- 

v^t. 

• E^camine' target dates for 

adjustment. 






• Begin data coll6ction^ 
for Section 12: School 
Facilities. 


• Review tentative goals & 
philosophy for district. 


• 

• 


• Board adoption of goals 
and philosophy for 
district. 



• Describe objectives. & 
activities used to 
attain each goal for 
lU, HB, &11C. 



•£egin Section 6: 

Administrative Unit. 



• Identify local tradi- 
tions ^^tid o'thA factors 
that infTboence educa- 
^tional progi^and 
project future^^imact. . 



dist;r^ct in LRP processes 
• Deveiy^p Section IID: 
Intermediate Unit with 
' district LRP.coordina- 
toz^s & superintendents 



• Lisf strengths & weak- 
nMses "^promot^Lng 
continuaUion/revision 
for lU, IIB, & lie. 




• Begin S^otion 13 : 
Tina^eial Informat 



• Examitfie^^jBettOn 0 to 

trends & projected 
effects «>Qn educational 
. -PJOirjgmu - . * *^ - - - . 

• Input regarding district 

goals ^d philosophy. 
/ 




• Exaffiine Section IID for 
, trends & proje^cted 
effect on Intermediate 
^ Unit services. 




• Examine Sections 1)A , 
IIB, & lie fdr trends 
& projected effect on 
educatitinal program. 



egin Sec^lofi 8: Pup 
Eproitment Projecti^ 
Ix^pine Section 13 
..ends & iprojectjEJ^i , 
effect on educ^ionlal 
progwm. 

• Examine Section IID: , 

Intermediate Unit, list 
' & des^cribe any unmet 
needs & project effecjt 
on educational €l:ends 
-..^-R^JRRFiSl* ^ - ... 

• Determine types of nee<L^- 

asseasment Information^^ 
needed* 



/ 



tstribute synthesis of 
IID data to districts 
for local adaptation. 



JULY 



AUGUST 



SEPTEMBER 



• Monthly LIF stacus reports 

/ ^ 

• Project future /equal 

enrollment policy aad 
Qtudent attendance 
patterns* 



• Collect central office 
> and board needs 

assessment/ information*- 



•Begin 4ata collection for ' 
Section 10: Equal 
Educational* Opportunities 



• Begin data collection 
for Section 7: Staff 
Development . 




dS. Examine equal employ- 
ment policy & Student 
attendance patterns. 



•Support development of Sections 9 &,,10i- 



• Support development of Sec 

• Collect school needs 

assessment information* 



• Begin Secti< 
Educati^m 
Assessii|ieni« 

ner EQA,^ results 
^^o§ fongitu^^ 
a/a 6t y^ther needs 




t^y elementary /middle 
^ school/jr. nigh/high 
school^, list strengths 
and weaknesses of 'each 
goal. ^ 
List action^ taken for 

each goal & observable 
* results. 



Ion 12: School 
i^S. 

lEx^iia^ Si^ction 8 for 
tr4|3(ds & projected effect 
on ^dt^cational program. 



Begin Section 10: Equal 
EducdTtionai Opportuni- 
ties . 

• Examine* Section 12 for 
trends & projected 
effect on educational 
program. 



I Identify ethnic/minority 
roles /participation in 

" curriealuol, student, 
activities & .guidance. 

Describe objectivei^ & . 
activities related tol 
roles /contributions of 



Examine Boai^d/j^dministra- 
j tive'polici^ & prp- 
I cedures effecting 
Section 10* 

Begin Section 7: Staff 
Development. . ^ 



•^elect/develop data / , 
>gathering methods for 

/ needs assessment. / , 

/ • » y ^ 




— ^ 


* 

• 

^ ' i ' ^ 


■ •••..■( 










• 




* r 





Collect 'community n^eds 
~a88es8menrTinformation. 

. /I 

Assist in data gathering 
from cbnmutiity sources . m 



Coordinate workshops & on- 



• Liaison with FOB. 



12 0 



OCTOBER 



NOVEMBER 



DECEMBER 



to board . . 



[•Examine Coninunlty 

Involvement and condi* 
tions prclUoting future 
.^ontinua/tion/r^ision. 



tions 9 & 10.- 



•Exaidlne Sept ion 9 for. 
trends" & projected 
effect on educational 
programs • 



» Review & analyze all 
data & committee reports 

make reconimendations 
^9r> educational programs 
/programs « . ^ 



•Examine Section 10 for 
trends & projected 
effect on educational 

prdgram* ^ 
•Examine Section 12 fdr 
trends & projected 
effect "on educational 
^program, ^ ^ 

•Synthesize data from „ 
needs assessment ipfor< 
mation into usable form 



iReuiew Section 9. 



Present needs as 
ment findings 
recommendation 




iReview & analyre all 
data 6c conmtttee 
reporti^ & make 
recommendations f^r 
lucational {>rogriama, 




site support services to districts in 





ind districts In development of L8^ in ac<Sordance wlWi. Cr ftey^a fot Rjlviey 



ER^C 



JANUARY 



-T 




FEBRUARY 




•Organise LRP for 
board presentation. 



• Support development Of/Sectlbn llA, IIB, & IIC. 



•JJegin (future) Secti^ 
llA: Educational 
Programs & Services, 
lid: vocational 
Programs & Services, 
& lie/: Special E4uc. 
•^ building & by elem-/ 
middle schoolyjr. higli/ 
high/ school list pr^- 
lected- goals & subeoals: 



• Describe objectives & 
' activities & services 
to attain each goal for 
llA, IIB, & lie* 
li Define who is responsible 
Tor implementing pro- 
j'ec ted goals, obj.ectl;Ves, 
activities, services^ 



I 
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.-HARGH 



i 



■ \ 



Review Sections 
IIB, & lie. 




-til - 



• 

- 4 

AFUL 






• 


• Keleaae UP fot* 

coanunity review andV. 
approval • \ 

r «> 1 


• 

■ f 




— T-r- — ^ 


e Prepare final UP 
docwent* 




' ft. 




' • Board presentation - 
for add it ions, * • 
/deletions, correp^ 
tibns h tentativ<^ - 
^ approval » ^ 


► 

• 


f 




y 

- 


- f! • 






• _ _ - 
• • 








T* ■ 


• T^F^appcoml. 


\ /' ^ ^^^^ / ^ ^ ■ 

~a ^^^^ 


» 

V 

•^Assist 'in dat^ 
gathering froa 
coMsnitj rea^vscea. 

-r ^ WU, 


• Review and- approval of 
UtP. • 





• Cooitdifiate vorlUhopa & •b-alte attppqrt aervices to 4it(ricta in UP ^roceaaea 



• LUiaon with 



• Aaaiat Intenadiata 

Unit & dia^ricta in 
«^ ' develdpKnt of UP 
lanaa'iriA 



Id accordi 
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ftomgMll personnel services, students, )»usl- 
nes^HwiDes, coHnmity or other areas ^ The 

rol^^^Khe Review Council should be defined J 
earl^ffn the long rang^ planning process. 
Generally it vill provide the basis for dala* 
gation of talsk force vork by the long range 
planning coordinatdr. It can also provide # , 

essec(^a]L overall direction and articulation / ^ 
to the preparation of the long range plan by ' 
serving as chairpersons of sub-'cn—lttees ^•Z / 

designated to complete the preliminary Versions 
of each long range planning section. Meabers 
of' the bolMunity e3Q)res8ing an intetest in ^ 
various areas of the long range plan can "than ^ 
constitute sub-conittees. The sub-covBlttee 

approach sustains interest and concentrates ^ . ' ' s 
effort upon ah area of interest to those verv- 
ing on the comittee. The dotted line betveen 
the Review Council and the Coaaunity on the 
flow chart indicates the close working rela- / 
tionship between the two. areas.. The needs # 
assessaent process can be largely dravn f rda 
conunity input as>the public represents the 

schools* clients. The board of education ' '1/ ' , 

shoxxld play a najor role in needs assessment . ' ' 

for the saoe reason. 

^Another approaeh to cunilty involve- 
ment is the Citizen's Advisory Coamittea.' */ 
Mo'st^ districts in cycle one drew upon this^ ' < 

method in some form to provide the ^asic 

aspedt of their coaonmity involvement phase 1 
of planning. *' 

Sections 9', UA, IIB joid IIC have been 
assigned primarily to the school staffs. This > 
was based upon the premise that while the ^ 
communi'ty, the schools*, clients, are in the 
best position to state ni^ds, th^ professional 
^ucators are in the best positiO{i to deter* 

hoii^ achieve the defined needs fhtough , . 

educationalr^ograms. ' . 

The long range planning coordinator 
should be released half time to coordinate . ^ 
the lonj; range planning effort. This pereon . 
should york under t^e directiom*of the 
superintendent and should have major responsi- " 
bility for establishing coMittees, arxanjj^af 

meetixigs, de^^Qping public relations matepr ^ s/'"^^ 

rials ,^ orientation for all committees, ' « 

coordination of committee writing and dati 
gathering, cpordination of cowunity effii^a 
in the planning 'process, prepiuring updat^ ; . 

for the school^ board, and editing of the ' 
long-range plan s^tioti ^y section through 
its final board approval and submissiom to 
the PenxiaylvaniA Department of Bdncation. 

^ Ae school* board is the legal^lv conati* , - 
tated body responsible for developant oKa ^ r 
^aork^le, acceptable long range plan. All • * ^\ . , . \ ^ 
long range planning coamittee work ia mxp^ ' ^ . ^ 
portive of thia^hmctlonifiit ia*sCrl4ftly ^ . 
mdviadry in natiire\ ^ tegular program reportf 
to the boar^^bPedttca^on ere ^snmtial. _ ^„ " • * 

Publtc diaclosur4 and fcomm^lt jf . Wp ly tm sm C *. - % * 

are diacoased at t^angtfa in ^biiBtera V ai^ 5. ^ ^ o i * V 

^ . - ' ^ : i t r ^ ' ^ I Z M ^ / ' 



. \ REVIEW CRITERIA 

The long range plan will be ^evaluated in accordance with* specif ic 

♦ 

written criteria for review. These criteria are included in the section 

by. section narrative which follows. The goal of the review cri^tla is 

V • " ' ^ X 

'objectivity in the loo^ range* plan processing within the Pennsylvanic 
Department of Educati»ti. Districts should be able, tp develc^p acceptabJ 

/long range plans wh^n they are aware of the review criteria from the 
formative stages of the planning process. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education has a "zero reject"* 
philosophy toward the submission 6f the long range' plans .'^^^^volvement 

- > V ' 

of the intermediate unit, and where necessary, of appropriate Pennsylvania 
Department of Education staff throughout the stages of development o^f the 
long range plan will insure a plan which is workable and up to standard. 
A. district would thave to work at not 'following the guidelines to pmit 
community in^lveme'nt, intervention strategies based upon a comprehensive 
needs assessment and goal' setting process, or other sections of the pj^an. 

The review criteria are straightforward. They provide a guide for 
school districts by inuring that only. the infonnBtion requested is actually' 
required tlie long rang.* plan. ..Reviewers will u«e the teview criteria to . 
"evaluate the long tange plan, rather than using undefined ideas and standards 
which could vary from one reviewer to the next. • Advance disseminatiop. of 
tfhe-'^critei'ta will enable districts to g-ubmit complete pUns which meet all 
stated considerations. , . * " 



• 



• COtgLETING THE LONG RANGE,HAN SECTION BY SECTION - 

Districts 1^ the Capital Area Intermediate Unit fel& that section ^ 
by' section assistance in completing ths -I6n| range plan, was aereded. this ^ 
assistaace-was^ provided in a serie^of '-Workshopa utilizing Resource persons 

.4ild^n^v^"ous on-site services rendered by the Capital- Arefc, Intermediate 
Unlt^^aff. The material which follews represents a compilation of^the 
input gathere4 from the Pennsylvania Department of Education*«nd other " 
sources during the course <^f the 1974-1975, school year. To Simplify' " 4 
reading, appropriate portions of Long Range P lanning gart I: GuideJLLnes 
and Instructions . Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1974, are insejfced 
prior to the author's explanatory* comments. .There are thirteen sect 
in Long Range Planning Part I: Guide lines and Instructions. The first 

. four sections are broad directions which apply t«- completion oj the 
reiwifiing nine s^tions. They, are presented first to provide^ background 
Information. A section by section presentation. including explanatory 
cotoents/folj-ows for sections five through thirteen inclusive. 

'AttachKnts can .be added to the plans to assist thfe Ewansylvanla ^ 
Department of Educatidp readers in gaining the-to^^al picture of T district. 
Be clear aod concise vith* any attachments. ' ^ . ' , 

' COJ)y which f o Hows . tit- Dua I Goth i c type f%ce i^' quoted directly from 
Long Rgmte Plaitelng. Part!!; Guideli nes and Instructions. Pennsylvania 
Departineiit of Education, 1974.. • Cqpy ^^aring in ScA^pt typg face is-r 
'quoted-f rom Long Range Planning Review Criteria , Pennsylvania Department 
of Education, 1974. Copy appearing- -in Letter Gotlfic type face^lB explanatory 
material* 



Sect ton V: Iritroductlon - . ^' 

. ^ ' ' ' . ' _ >" . ■ ' 

/'Planning" is a term fanTiMar to all schoo^ board members- and school 
administrators. CurrKrulum development, purchase of supplies, recruitment, 
utilization of staff and -construct Ion of budgets all ^involve elements of 
planning.. 

The financial res(purces o^ schools are usually limited. OnJy through • 
^otjfrtMong- range plSnnii^g can a board of education be certain that monies 
will be u^ed wisely ti> nfieet' the needs of complex and varied edtjcatlonal 
requi rements. * * v * • 

\ Long-range planni.ng^ Is a logical continuous process used to determine 
n«ds and. projected prpgrSms. Keep ing^ pace "with community growth and , 
development is an important part of that process, cflose cooperation and 
interchange of ideas should be maintained between local7 county and regional 
planKJng cornnlsslon's and school persprnel when, preparing the long-range plan 

Scbool of ficials should .prepare the ^long-range plan.* School personnel 
sf)ou Id'bWrLa^ppsition to' know the types of programs needed and the facil- 
ities best suited to implement those programs. The plannl^ ai:t|vities 
will f ami f I arize school personnel with many detaHs of the school and 
corrmunity that will be lost ff tji^task is delegated. Prof esslona I - ( I .e. , 
intermediate units, chambers of commerce, courity' commissi oners > state and 
federal agencies, planning commissions, etc.) advice and counsef shoujd be 
sought at appropriate points in the preparation of the plan. 

Long-range planning requires the deve'lopmejnt of a process of comrhunlty 
and statf involvement, continuous needs assessment, new and Improved ways 
of -meeting- needs and a two-way cemmuni cat Ion *system between the community 
and theJschool. If^ implies a sincere look at what the commUnJ.ty desires 
for the schools, /a commitment to support those desires and a determination 
of how future-needs are to be met. Jhe process should help th*e district 
develop the necessary sense ^t^f- dlr'ect ion regarding flexible use of facil- 
ities, alternative staffing patterns, continuing professional development 
for the staff and alternative learning situations for students. 

^I't Is recommended that such planning be based on a process similar to 
that set forth In A Generic Planning Process^ Model and Manual - Plann4ng 
for Educational Program^ and Services. f972., Pennsylvania Department of ^» 
Education, Bureau of Planning and Evaluation, Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 
17126. The i^se of the proce<iures suggested ^n this publ jcatfon shoyjd 
conlrlblite considerably toward preparation of the long-range plan. 

Section 2: UtllizatlqQof the Plan ((JbjectTves) i ' 
" ^ ^ f 

^ These guidelines are designed fo place.a greater degree of emphasis on 
"educational' programs and 'services .and to. provlde-a~TSorfe--^oiaclse format for 
reporting Information, Each long-range plan will be used by the'^'em^sylyaji I 
D^ar-fment of Educatlq^.and the school districts to achieve c^r'tatn objec-_. 
tfve^.'* The following are major objectives to. be achieved through the 
development and use of a -long-range plan, ^ . j - ' 



OBJECTIVES 



Pennsylvania Department of Education 

1 . To assess and compare eaph 
district's projected objectfve's , . 
and program activitiefe as they 
relate" to the t)re$ent status of* 
educat iona I qua I ity assessment 
findings. • , 

2. Jq maintain a profile of the 
district',s present and projectecl 
plan for educational improvement. 

3. To pVovicJe leadership and 
assistance in deVeloping^andv/ 
impTementing educational progfams- 



4. To assure equal .educat iona f 
opportunitTes for all students 

\.of the Commonwealth. 

5. To anticipate potential school 
district problems. 

6. "* To emphasize student neecfs and 

educational programs as the 
basis for srite. sele9tion 5nd 
construction of facilities. 



7. To f)rovfjde --Specialized services 
to school districts' in order to 
improve the educational programs. 



School District 

To, provide activities that 
reflect the Integration of 
the T^n Goa I s txf Qua.l ity 
Education and the distrtctJs 
perceived goals. 



^. To develop and maintain a 
continuous and rational 
p lanning capabi I ity. 

3. To provide educational programs 
and- services that reflect the 
'contributions of i^he professional 
staff students and citizens. 

'4. To provide leadership in 
• deve toping and Implementing 
educational programs. ' ' 

' ^< 

5. To* provide a documentary basis 
for future decislon-iftaki^ng. 

6. To. generate and maintain \ 
information that will give* 

* direction to the Intermediate 
unit and the Department of 
- Education in the area of 
specialized services, 

?• To provide a' basis for develop- 
ing a continuous information 
system. 



Obviously, the list f$ notal 1-inclusive. However, itdo^s estabi Ish 
some broad parameters for the Department of Education ^.d school districts, 
•The objectives mgy J.e achieved through the devoJopmenit^d use of the long- 
range plan. Actfv^tfes to accomplTsh the objectives vn't be dependent' 
xFpSn-p^onne I , budget constraints, size and level of program Implemenfii^"' 
tion. T'Kfey can be as varied as the Imagination of^those persons . 
Implefpentfng thermograms stated In the long-range plan. * • 



Section. 3: Definitio^ of Jerms ' ' t - o 

To clarify the terms used In the guidelines, the fol lowlng'dfef In^l-Hooft 
Sre offered to assist the school district. 

\ I. Goal - Broad -statement of educationally des]rab4e attainments- . 
The u^ftlmate purpose for providing the educational. 

* program. ^ * 
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2. Subgoal - Statement(s) of edQcaHonal ly- desirable attalnmen . 

• -Usual'ly of t^aaar ha sis than the goal. Subgoals 
- ^ may be stated as par^?'of a larger goal. 

3. Objective - A measurable outcomre based on performance and l-eads 

to attaiiimeht of ai subgoaf or goaK 

4. Activity The method or approach designed to i f>vo I ve- students, 

teaQhers, administrators, etc. in order to measure 
the progress toward achieving an objective. 

5. PlanningCapabj I ity - 'A school district's ability to develop 

and impfement financial and educational 
activities that will lead to the attain- 
. ment of their goals. 

r 

6. Specia I ized Services - Those services that may bje requested or 

V ' .providedby the intermediate unit, the 
' 'Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
private consultants and agencies or - 
through specific state or federal gr^ant. 

7 J, Ad^visory Group - A comrnittee(s) made up of a. cross-sect i^on* of 
^ the community and established to give 

assistance and -advice to school district 
professional personnel. ' ^ • 

8.' Critical Goals - Those goals of the -school district (educational 

'quality assessment goals or school d I strict - 
• ' goals) that have been identified as priority, 
goals to receive the emphasis in long-range 
planning and program development. \ 



Section 4: General Information Instructions 

Directions for Complet}nc|^^ Long-Range Plan ( - ^ 

1. The "Long-Range Planning" gOide Is divided into two parts: 
Part I - Guidelines and Instructions and Part I I - Forms . 

Sect^-0fTr*oh^ thrdugh fou^. of Part 1 are i ntrodu^+ory, ^ 

w..itions-5 througV 13 in Part I provide a narrative explanation 
to^orop.lete the forms in l^art II. AILPart t iriaterials shoufd 
remam in the permanent possession of the school district and 
i should not be submitted with the long-range plan. These guid,e- 
lines and instructions/shouldbe read carefully before the sehool 
• district begins to develop jts Jong-range p Ian. ^ ' 

_ 4. Sections 5 through 13 of Part II, containing the'forms for pre- 
paring the long-range plan, should be completed and 'subrfiitted in 
■quadruplicate to: Bureau of Planning and Evaluation, Department 
of Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 17126. One actditlonal copy should 



""^e^fttft/arded^^+o' .the.,l,c«^^ unit ^f^ce. 
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5. Where additional pages are required to comp I ete "any section 
^ or sections of Part II, such additions should be 'arranged and 
* Identified In proper numerical sequence (e.g.. Section 7 - Page 

2; SeetJon 7^^T^ag©^2a; Section 7 - Page 2b; etc.). Permission 
Is grarwed^ reproduce any part, or parts, 6f the "Long-Ra^nge 
Plannlng"\ulde to meet Individual school district requirements. 

6. Special atl^ntion is directed to the information 'contained In ^ 
' Appendix C concerning the 'ana lysis of educational quality « 

assessment data. 

7. ' Appendix B provides opt iona I formu las for projecting pupil 

enrol |ment>. ^ 

Format for Submitting Long-Range Plan 

1. Four copjes of the long-range pl-an should be submitted. E.ach 
' . copy should be securely bound in a soft, two-piece cover 
r uti I izing three-hold, horizontal format^^C 1 1" x 8i"). Do not • 
use plastic or spiral binding; ' ' 

2v Each sectlbn of Part^ I I* should be arranged in numerical sequence. 
The Identifying cover sheet, (Signature Form) , provided. In Part 
II, should be completed and placed a^ the beginning of each copy 

'submitted. ^Signatures will signify that the Jong-range plan has 
been approved by the superintendent, the board of education and 

~th6 advisory committee. ' • 

3. _A table of contents section (excluding ^pendfces), similar to 
. the sample provided^ for Part II, %hould accompany^ each 'copy of 
the 4-ong-range plan. - - 

'4. If questions arise, or I f '^ssj stanc.a U nfeeded' In the preparation 
of the^lan, the school district should contact the Intermediate 
urtit office ^r the Bureau of Planning and Eve I uaf Ton,. Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, Harristurg, ^^a..' 171'26 Telephone (J47) 
787-7372.* ^ * . ^ - 



Updatihq Lonq-Rahge Plan 

^ K Periodic updatjes of the rong^-ange'p Ian'; shou I'd be completed.and- 
• . submIttedv;<^Vi Vhe sajne manner and format ^as described above. 'Any. 
i/pdate of the l.ong-range ptan (complete plan or Individual- 
sections) Should contain a new signature, form; 

* " ' ' . \ - . • ^ 

' 2. 'Updates are related to the district's three-year etJkicatldna I ^ 
qua Mty 'assessment, cycle. Other updat^ may be^ made as needed- 
or required^. Each ufidate shou Id Yef lect' a five-year* projection. . 

Sections: Community I nvo I vemenl^, . . .. >t . ^ 

: ' . ^ •'"'^ 

eommuri(ty^lrvvolvgBejaC're<VJi'"^t*^^ gov«rn-" 
/l{it(n;tal~4i^p«Senf^t«S?r'-<?» + izen, groSps, ^rs+rfct.^loyes, 3tud©nts„^^^ 
' parents or apy other concerned group shall be glver\'4n ojJpoi^un j;ty ,to: 
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provide Information for and be aware of the contents of the long-f*ange 
plan before the school board makes a final decision regarding the plan. 
The school board has the obligation to define what constitutes community 
involvement based , on local considerations. It Is required that thl5 
definition be made public early in the planning process to Insure that 
every opportonity is availabte to all taxpayers and/or their chfldnen "to^ 
be Involved Jefore final decisions are made.' It is. suggested that pub lie 
hearing's be h^ld before submitting the 'long-range plan to the Pennsylvania 
, D^partmea*? of €*ucation. 

^fore' proceed log with corwunlty involvement and advisory groups, 
certain general poi^nt^s should be qon'sldered: 

- Involve a representative cross-section (including race^ age> 
sex and socioeconomic status), of persons concerned. 

^ - Establish a calendar schedule for the advisory group and • 

/spec! f l'6/^gpa I s^ to be achieved. ' - 

r' ^ Estabjish a clear understanding as to whaj" will happen. -The 

/ advisory group should know in advance what will twppen to^ i^s ^ 

advisory recommendations or conclusions'. Clarify the legal . 
V responsibility of the board tb make //rial decisions. 

Keep the group on course and working to completje tasks 
^ . asslgned^^ ' , • 

A program- of education should be related ta the aspirations and . 
understandiQgs of many publics Jf It is to receive ^upport and fdrts 
/towards - improvement. * ' - - ^ 



One way of promoting community inyqlvement in pelatjon to the ten 
Goals of Basic Educationf'is to report fm results of 'the ♦^catlonai 
. Quality assessment to the advisory groups and the*entlre comrnun Ity.. 
Advisory planning and study committees ^an be deve^Ij^ped to-^iid, in analyzing 



the results, determining priorities of action-, dl^ussi-ng a variety* of ways 
to improve the program in order -to increase the ievet'of student achieve-' 
ment In the d If f ereirf goal areas. / ' ' 

' It is necessary" to determine what Is. being abne In subject areas,^- 
actjvltles and services now pffvided in the program'. .: Then consideration of 
possibly means, ^methods and w^s to secure higher Kevefs of goaf achieve- 
ment can be devised. 



be invited 



lent can be devised. . , • w^-. J , 

• Members, of citizen group^^nd Jjjl;^^^ 
to partlcieat^lnv;.r>-^-*-^ ^ 

V Teacher workshop meetings for understanding assessroenf'data and - 
•testing results. . . ' \ . / ' 

-/IdentiMcatlonj of fMtical goals. ^ ^ ' j ^ 



Task force study sessions for^'the improvement pf "goai* 
achJeveroentI . . . . 
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*' ' '^'\;4^e^f^ and^^Itl^'^'wdrklng with teachers and administrators will 
be able to share cpnvlctlxihs and be fully Informed- concerning new program, 
developments related to^he Joels' of quality education. 

♦tern 1 - Describe briefly ttie dTstrict^s definition of community 
Involvement and the procedures used to make thai: defini- 
tion public. (All documentary eyld^ce shoul^be kept 
on f i le„Jn the^lstrjct.that var'ifles this Item.) 
' Indicate thQ media used 'td publ iclze^your^^ommunlty 
fnvoLv^ervt procedures. ^ / y \ . 



The fact that this is the fk^st sectionjto complete speaks 
of its imFTortancte. Community invoTv^ent ."K^the underlying 
theme In developing the long rang^ pT)tn^The assumption is 
that the .public and. the school district partners rather 
than adversaries'. In the puttie's interest, each district 
must formulate \ definition of community involvement and ^ 
' pdbllcly anndUnce ft. Any single aspect of the media, only 
gives partial coverage* It is important that the district /' 
^ take the broadest me^dl a approach. possible for announcement \ 
" and recruitment off community involvement. The essential/ 

thing to consider is prwislop of opportunities for a]4 
vpersons to be Involved at soJne phase, if they so dejsire. 
^^ersons may come as individuals, sit in on boarder committee 
meeti ngs, -express th^^r conceriis, work actively on committees 
preparing the long^nge plan, complete ^eeds assessment 
activities,- etc. /Public input is essential to a meaningful^ 
long range plar 



S)escr1t)0 ^rrlefly tKe cjracess .by which th§ corrjp^isltion 
df^ the advisory commltVeeCsI/^as-tfe^rmln^ii^nd how 
the rep,resent^tlve(s) wer^ recruTted. 




Item, 



,.The latitude for compKlntt^^ involvement is qaite-^ltie^ 
Chapter '4: "eommuni^/lnVolvement in Long Range Planning," 
kand Chapter 5: "Coftmuni eating Educational Qtt|13^tj<;JU»e56mentr; 
and Other Ne eds J ssesiment Nsn3.te lwtti''t!Te"1>ubTics a School 
ia^ias/'rfitwfile -suggested activities for comnunlty involvem|nt - 
in I'ong rancfe planning. N1nety-fiv6 percent of. t[ie.school dfs- 
r' if lets -■frtthb United States have some form of commuirity | 
tfivotvement at present. Tti+s figure 'incTudes formal and. 1nf<>rmal 
programs ranging from volunteers PTA to Title 'I. and . vocational 
educatjon ^flsofy councils'. Districts are»not being asked^to ^ 
do Anything new.* They ane merely.being asked to fortnallze 
thetr relation wUh the public l^a ^wo way communication . 
pfoc^si By involving 'the publ/ci districts will, ob^t^in 
better needs ass^sment d^ta./gain understanding of the / 
limitations and Resources available to achieve desired/goals, • 
■arfd become fam111a\^ with the dynamics of/xhe school, district. 



ERIC 
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Any systematic recruitment plan formulated in good faith 
to increase comriftjnity involvement abov^e its present level irv . ^ 
the district is acceptaJ)le. tvepy attempt should be made to 
provide balanced community input. 

..Item 3 - List name, address and group or agency represented by^* 
each advisory committee member. ^ 



e community invoTi<*ment procedures are left to»th€ 
ill 



discretion of the individual school district, a genuine attempt, 
should be made to embrace, all definable publics served. On the 
other hand, not everyone' who wants to serve on a committee "needs 
to be selected* Districts can select committee members, question- 
naire samplingKjay leaders and so on according to local needs. 
Persons unable ta*be included on committees might wis!? to be icept 
.on a mailing list to receive information regarding progress, of 
those 'areas of -the long range plan whicij^ interest^ tnem. j 



. The piirpote of thi.s list is protection of the /<li strict from 
disclaimers of the type of community rBxplvenient used in any 
given instance. When cListricts^re^jis1c6(kto document the involve- 
ment from itsf inception, knd' to*provide som6^-yehicle for everyone 
who wishes t« hal/e some input,'«discl aimers wi IT arise only.from 
lack of information rather th^ from a v^lid lack^f opportunity. 
• - ' ♦ - .•• 

The mearis by which community involvement is achieved is 
entirely up to the -local school d^itrict. Long (^alng^pjanning 
steering committees, superintefi(l,ent's advisory committees and 
citizen's advisory committees are some of the approaches which 
might be used to achieve community«in£ut. The membership of 
""these committees is determined by. the local distri&i;, and can 
vary from invitation of selected citizens, to the inc"VsiQn of 
teachers, administrator?, ' 
.and individuals wh 



V 




students, groups active inthejc^puBitj^f- 
i«Brj44rt»to raodom se^ectiofPt'echnques. 



Item 4 - List the dates, and general subject of each meeting. 
' (All documentary evidence should be kept on fl-le in 
- - . the district that verifies thls.item.) ' - 

' " . - • 

• If questions arise regarding comtfiuffity involvement, work -^^ 
through the intermediate unit and th6> Pennsylvania Department 
^ Education to deteiTnlpe tha .appropi^iateness of the plans ■ 
ySBr'tJistritt is develbiiing for comm^iihifty involvement. The 
overall a)»jectiVe is.z^o rejects on long range plans. This 
"will occur where aa^horiest effort, has-teen made to, make the * . 
plan acceptable^nd to involve the put^lics the school serves * 
in Spite of .dlfH^lfTFs^Tdi strict may ha\?e encountered in 
: aehlevtfjg^ifc^'s .:|hirblvemen^ . ^ ', I \ 

v><- >' ^ ^--^ ■ - ■ 
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The dates and general topic of e&ich meeting are all that 
is required' -in item 4. Backup data shoi^ld not be^attjched ^o 
the report biH^ rather kept on file in the distrfct affice. 

• Dates and topic should be recorded for all types of 
community involvement related to long range planniag whether 
thi5 is in an^peh board meeting, as part of the agenda of 
civic or school organization meetings, qr'i planned conwittee 
or sub-committee meeting. 



Item 5 - Describe briefly those conditions that are- prompting' 
continu^ion or revision of the presefit process of 
cbmmunify Invotvement. ' • 



' Community involvement is a process itself as well as con- 
sidering it as part of long range planning. Ongoing advisory 
groups and specific committees re'quired ttiat their roles be 
clearly defined. For example, will the^tommittee be dismissed 
on^ the job of long range planning is pver^It is^ important 
ta^establish a climate where people feel comfortable to be in- 
-volv^ in the committee work, but involvement should not br"; 
forced, -^tiool -personnel' serving on the committee or as liaison 
^EoTTTT^hould report on an ongoing basis to the members of the 
advisory committee regarding the problems, suggestions and needs 
the committee has and what has' been done about them. Eacn dis- 
trict'^ experiences with community .involvement during the long 




oTvSiieftt't 




^Item 6 - Describe Ifrief ly the projected plans for involving the 
community* 

, ' - . •■ ' » . 

It is also critical to include implications for future 
conriunity involvement iri the long rang^ plans. The objective of • 
conwunity invotvernent as the Basis for long range planning is the 
' establiihmenjt of thjs'dialog.as an ongding function in school dis-^ 
tricfesrr Futur«e plans should be based upon .conditions identified 
lrrnem.5 as well as specifics regarding t^get groups and extent 
of future comBHJnity involvement. t-"- . 

-'^ . , '''■.■/ "V ' ■ ■ ''/''■^ 

The. following criteria will 6e used as theTiilis for exWnlng "Long 

' . f ^ '• ■ ' J • 

Range Planning Sgctloii 5: Confhunlty Involvement" by Pennsylvania Departtnent 

«« -■ ? '« 

J, - ■• ' f 

of Education personnel. , ' • ' .. 



.Secttgt 
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Vot6 the. 4€6c/Uption Jbv^S^x^ wtfixcA mzdm a6M ibid urfi^f 



{/OdS dztpimik^df i.t., optn m^ttihQ, exUtin^ bofy, (^miru^^ / 
\tion/bo'aA4 dQ,CyUion, ate J ^ h 



ion Qi aJU domnUtzQ, 



« , /mmbln^ been tzponXzd? ^^"><^^ 

- PcF^eA t/ie ^ti^^ >tncX^di2. A.ep>^e4e)i^d^on 6Xii^Qnt6, paAej^feT, 
EU;ttzen6 and d^.tt.cct mployt6? 

'tm 4 - Me t/ie dcitz6 and 4abyec/C6 o<5 ^chm^ojoi^ 
Itm 5 - AA^e^'^/ie conditLont. piompp^rtg c^ntinjc^^ b^ih^ 

playUi lo^ Involving tha commnUii baojf^ 
dz&Mlbtd? , ' ' , / . 





T V^z6 'thi& d^c/Uption 



le ^vo£ve- 



Poe4 tfce;'de6c/u.p^o)t In^ 

yl{ou thg^t^cZiptLon Juidlcata^ i^ hiok >te p^e6 (un^ g^owp mlj^ty 
Ivld? " " 



' Poe5 4yie duc/Uption Indicate, how [l.z.yadvl&owy hpdy, open 
heA^Ung^, 6uAvQ,y6, e*cj and ^j^futt epaent f^c. e?, 'a^J^eA ifie 
ijoct^ ^p/LoZLmiyOxAy to dicUfCm^, aJixJt^ir^ ) /«ie/c^an/C<tf/^^ 



mJtl be Involved.' 



^ectlOTi '6 If AdiirtlTi strat I ye Unit 



'Csumi|lry desef^^iptfbn pf fhe^'adyinistra/ive Qr^^ valuabl*^/^^ 
^hose* persons Involved jn^he development and ImpLOTient3tlon of /tine plaa. 
The followhng informat^lQft Is Importapt-^i^ni&c^s^ry to assess pje present 
and projected stat^js,^ t+ie sphool. 4i0r/cf.^^ - 



• This sectiort prov4i'es the reviewers of lofKi r^nge/plaRs' , •/ 
•with background infbiptfiation related specifically to/an undfir/ 
standing of ea.ch distrkt. The t"f ©"nation. noted indicates, 
areas of ibp6rtan«e td- the, district and thus provides insight 
into $«De oi.the local prtb/ities and problems*/^ . ^ X/ 
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Item 1 



SWy^the numbefT of gra/iuate^ f/om the most 'recent 



ass. 



7 



Thi/informatiory provides data refgarding the size 

^ ' ' and of the 'district. If there ' 

than one, hidJi schooTlFTirmftcrrx^reakdo*^ of 
^es per building wou;id be helpful . Form DEAS-21, * 
ic/ Secondary S;6hoo1 Report, may provide data for this 




Itemiz - Approximate, nearly as possible, the per cent/Qf ^ 
^ 7 grada^tes that remain in the community (avel-ag^-of l^st 
/ t+irfe^ years/.-K^^ , ^ ; / / ^^J^^^ 

f ol^^w-ui^of .^rAdusf^s 'Ts essen±,ia1 for a:ineanjngfu^ 
program. Thisk^item presents a good-oRpprtwni/t^ 
^nce per^ohne^ to-dontact the comnunUy. A form: 

Tuesi4owMrtrr sHoul d be devel Qped^nd"* 
raduates should respond. The suryey can 
by /telephone, consist of randprninterv 
other appropri^ate methods. Middle Stated 
^ata miy be used if it is current 

i Th G further t h /dista it e e i i vi i m ft. 
the more objective the information wii i 
be directed at pro-am strengths rather 
questions.might.be, "Was the educational 
ingfuir ■ "What were the courses 7ou:*' 
"How did your cour^iework relate to^jC 
'experiences?" , 




Approximate,^ as nearly as possible,*^.ther per c^nt of 
^graduates that go>,on to post-seJconcfary educational 
oj>portunitIes (Average .of last t^H^ee years). ^ 




item 5 



All types jjf post-secondary programs are incltKiea ln 
this item; nursinc^school r technical training, two' and four ^ 
year colleges. - DistHcts should consider the relationship 
of students- going on for further' study to the curricuTum i 
off erid in the ,«iah >cfiool . Are s|;udents adeqi^tely prepareC, 
for /their post-^teondary goals and ?tudie§? A %tudy of the^ 
tyi^^ gf pwt-'secondary studies pursued by student^ and their 
riaswis would be very helpful to a high school in updating 
4he curriculum. Fehn DEAS-21, Public Secondary ScHoqI Report, 
/may be of assistance in coillpleting this item. 
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Item 4 - Approximate/ giS' nearly as possible, the^r^^erff. of 

graduates from post-secondary ^ducatldrT'pT^raifls that 
return fc the community (average of last* three years). 

" TiTis informatixJn should be as factual as possible. The ^ 
follow-up survey mentioned in- item two wjll assist in deter- 
mining the most accurate figure. Items one, two, three and 
,foijr can be presented 6n a chart basis giving aa overall look . *. 
^t one glance as to the status of graduates In a district. 

If a student liyes at bomfe but goes to* college mo^t of/ 
the year, he is considered a member of his home coninunity for 
this study. St^Klents who commute out of town to- jobs should 
also be counted as residents. If the information is. available, 
it may be pf Interest to note whether students move out of 
state, one hundred miles away, thirty miles away, rematn"^locilly,J 
or whatever criteria is desired. . ' . . . ^ 

' c , ' ' 

Iten 5 Descrf be 'briefly the ^eo^raphic^l features, topograph tca'l 
features and the relationship of these to the surrounding 
re'gjon. Relate th.is data.to its effect on .the -educat-ional 
. , ' program. , - • . 

I' ' 

Clifltate, geography, topographical features , etc., relate to 
transportation costs and fieeds, tO' the type, of cur^ricular and..^ 
extra-curricular offerings, and.io extreme cases to major don- * 
. siderati«ni-in educating a conmunlty's youth. For example, a ' < 
district in Susquehanna County s^nds elementary student's 'to New 
York St\te on a, tuition basis rather than bUs them over mountainous 
roads in the-sriow to their own school which is distant compared . 
to the New York schOQl.- Considerations- such as size.'^r^ural or 
industrial land use, isVJation- from cities and'transportation , 
centers shoyld also be noted.. Some districts must pay isolation 
stipends in' order to g§t guatified teachers. ' ♦ ^ 

Itert 6 7 Discuss briefly thp local tradition^ and factors that have 
effected the present eflucationa I program and project the 
effect that will have on future educational .programs. In 
the school district. _ •. - »^ ^ 

* Cultural and ethnic considerations are among the factors * 
to tnclude in this item. Foreign language offerings, transfer 
of large numbers of parochial pupils into the iiigh schbol prp- , 
.gram' from their own K-8 program, tailor-made programs such as 
trade training by indi'genous people for Amjsh students should 
be mentioned. In addition "consid^r.Wie contributions various 
traditions and*grDups m^ke to the enrichment of the educatipnal • 
program. - Preserving local heritage 'fs a. proper roH of the-: 
currlcuTura. There is room for various' groups to. retain thetr y 
cultyre wfriVe others gafn a greater a'ppreclatlon of it. Present . , 
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and future impact of .traditions and other local factors 
• should be' not«d in this item. 

* • 

'^Item 7^'- FdCsImMes of/ the following maps may be fgund In Aj3pendlx 
A. Similar maps should be submitted with thfs section, 
Please'use the pagination 'for each tnap as shown In the 
• , examalQS:. Jhe maps are as' follows: . ' ' . 

Map 1'- County, map wblctv shqws the school dis+rfct location. 
(Paglnatioajs: Section 6 page 4,) ^ ' 

Map 2 - School dlstVfct map showing political subdivisions, 
^ ' ^ maj.or roads, school locations/ ralJroads, rivers: 

and other pertinent dat-a, (Pajgi nation hs: ^ S^ectlon 
- . 6. page -5. ) , » " ' . 

^ Map 3 - Elementary pupil population distribution. Thls-^\' 
r stiould be .public and nonpublit. (Pag.lnaJ>cin Is; 
Section 6 page tA' X ■ - 




Map 4 - Secondary pupil population d^trtbutlon. Trtis should 
be p'ubllc and nonpublic. (Pagination Is: Section fe 
page 7. ) ^ . ^ - - ; 

♦ • - .- 

■ • Maps ased in the pridr long range plans can be updated 
and used. Ml maps should be eight and one-half inches by 
eleven inches or fol4 to^ that size. Five copies ol a uniform 
"Map r'-tpay be provided by an intermediate unit for alT districts 
it serves. 

Maps 2 and 4 should be coded to reflect public and non- 
public enrollraenf. for example "2 -T irv a square would mean 
two public students and qne nonpublic ^student residie in this 

• grid. " Any code used should be clearly marked on eaCh= map in a 
key. The scale may be any size netessary to fit the district - 
legibly on a page. This should also be rioted in a key. Thes? 
maps will show the population centers and transportation con- 
siderations In 6ach district/ 

The follo%H.iig criteria will' be used as the basis for examining "Long- - 
* ♦ *' , ' 

BanRe Piau 'Section 6i ' Administrative Unit" by Pennsylvania Department of 

Education personnel. . . . . 

* ' 

l/ P.ow^tfie ploji qixia the, mmbeji oi g^duateA i^m tjiik mo6t^Ae££jftt , 



• ' dm^mJUbi't''X^yjt>^ ^u/ie hko\M ^^j^JUU a ' 

aveAagtl) • ; ' . • \ : - ^ ^ " . 

Uem ' Po,e^ ^ plan <x:ppKoyJLmtt tht peJi c^ytt ,oi QWjm^ ntihC'-go on to - 
po6t'6^^^a^y ejiacjxtij&na^ iTkJU ^igiXiz should 

: ' y • • ^ " ; . - ^ 

'Iteih 4.^ Vou-^th^'plan gppnjoxAMCU thz pzK czrVt bi )Sfe44.^€4^*^^^^ e/iacotcon 

' ' \iltzct a ^p^z-y^ aveAogz. )^ ' . . 

* ' \ . . ' y 

Um 5/ t^oeA plan xiucnJJbz, cOftd KdinJtx gzog^kicxiZ ioxitUJiu, :topO' ' 
. " • gKapkicaZ ^avbiAU-and KojgionaJi ^zJiationAbzp6 to the: dx^tAxcp^6 
£jducjcuUonal pKognxm. , \ ^ 

Jtm^6. Vou tha ploun. adejquatoJty duaUbz tocuil^ t^mltionA and ^acXon^^ 

and KtixLtz thtbt. to thz p^uejit and pnx^jOitzd'zjdaaitAX^hc^ p^ognm&? 

Jtm 7. ihu the. plan ojo^Uain alt ne^^o/u^ map* xon^itoi^ KeqiuMd data 
and^4JiionjrkU^ (Map* J thAough 4, AppendUx B] • 

Section 7: Staff Development ^ ^ * 

, The lmproy»ement of educational services to the children of the 

* 'Cotrvnonwealth depends upon' the quality of skills and attitudes of those pr^o- 
•yidlng the services, whether they are teachers, counselors, librarians, 

'"- custodl^nsVadmlnistrators or others, tt. is extremely Itnport^nt for boards 
of directors to ensure that the above and all other persons in' the €chpolS 
have both the encouragement and opportuhlty->o continually improve in 
profess ionaj competencies. The following Ftems should be corrpleted to pro- 
vide* ah accurate picture of what Is happening now with staff development in 
your district and what is planned for the future: \ 



Professional and non-professional st^ff should be , 
considered throughout this section. The assumption under-" 
lying this section is that all staff members should have 
in-service grovrth opportunfties in which to participate 
at jsbme time. All types of staff development should be 
«mbr3ced in €he itepis below 'Including: one, day training, 
planned courses, formal or informal .programs, supervised 
bn the job training, district sponsored, intermediate unit 
'sponsored, those run by consultants. Intermediate unit 
s^ff, district per^nnel, colleges, etc- 

Item 1 -indicate the different groups of staff members from your 

district, that participate In staff develiopment programs ^ • 
adrninlstered by the Intermediate unit? ' . * 

tern 2 - Indicate the different groups of staff members that participate. 
In school-district admlnlstbred staff development programs? . 

. . : • . , . 
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• AH staff groups served must be noted. A distrfct may 
wish 'to includei the number of staff membfers in each group served. 
The responses to Items 1 and '2 will vary considerably from one dis- • 
trict to another because of differing needs and staff sizes. . 

• ■ » 

Item 3,- Please describe "^he- needs assessment plan or. strategy 

employed .by your district to determine staff development.', 
programs. Also, please project +he type of needs assessment 
plan which you' will employ tot ensure that each empjoyee has 
the opportunity for sel f- Improvement. - 

• 

This Item indicates the rationale for. the sJtaff development 
program in operation. It should explain how a district^deter- ^ 
mines whether. the present staff development program is meeting 
slaff needs. A wirfe degree of variance is permissible. in needs 
assessment. Informal methods suc^ as interviews, suggestion - 
boxes, ^nd supervi sons' suggestions or formal methods such as 
interest surveys and questionnaires, planning commttees to deter- • 
mine consensus of' needs, discrepancy analysis or summarization of 
needs noted on performance rating^ may be used independently or in 
conblnation. . " . 

Item '4- Please describe staff "^development programs In which you are 
Involved under I ntermed I ate 'unit" auspices (Item 1). Ple&se 
' project those staff 'development programs which the Inter- 
mediate unit win be providing In the future. • 

' • • . . - 

A brief narrative. describing the program fs adequate.' The 
methods by which the Intermediate unit and loci^ district communi- 
cate regarding in-service programs should be included. In the case 
of- the Capital Area Intermediate Unit the in-seFv1ce council, 
curriculum council, superintendent's council, iri-service newsletter, 
and individual, contacts from dtstricts to the- intermediate unit all 
represent formalized channels of coamuni cation between districts 
and the Intermediate unit regarding staff develo^jment program avail- 
ability and planning. While the intermediate unit conducts dn'' _ 
Independent staff development needs iissessment each year, the pro- 
jection called for in this item refers specifically to staff 
development programs which a district wishe? the Intermediate unit 
tQ provide in the^ future. These needs will vary fcdm.one district ; 
to another. The Capital Area Intermediate Unit stands ready to 
develop programs on an Intermediate unit wide basis Mfl)ere cGitinonal \ty 
of need arises, or on a district by district b^^sis where needs are. 
'iirvique. ^this posturtf Is representative pf.the 1n-serv.1c6 support in 
the twenty-nine intermediate units in Pennsylvania. 



Item 5 - Pl-ease describe the staff development programs which are * 

Initiated and administered solely i>y your district (It^ 2). 
Please project the staff development programs which the ' . . 
school "district wlirbe providing In the-ftitor^. 



.J^s item covers the same areas as number four with ' , 
emp hasfs upo n the local district rather than the fntermediate 
umT. ' ■ ' 

•ltem"6 - RIease indicate your preset>t and projected plan for providing 
staff development programs that will be coordinated. through 
the regional in-service council . 

The Capital Area Intermediate Unit c6ordin»tes the regional 
in-service council. Members represent teachers, administrators, 
citizens, parents, board members, and pupiTs throughout the inter- 
mediate unit. Each district also has designated a professional 
staff member to serve as. intermediate unit service 'liaison to the 
intermediate unit. The local distfi^ response to item 6- should 
focus on the communication it provid^to the regional in-service 
council and to the inf-service liaison person. 

In other wor(is,*this is^^the, district. plan fpr reqircsting 
service through the- regional in-service cbunctl. In many cases 
the regional in-Siervicfe council is not contiguoifs with the 
iTitermediate unit in-service council. Information regarding the 
regional in-service counciN^proved by the Penrisylyania Department 
of Education is available frof^^tig^ Bureai^ of Curriculum Services, ■ 
In-Service Unit. 

The following «^te;;ia .will be used^as the tasW for examining* "Long * .* 
Range Planning Section 7: St^^lS^elopment" by Benus/i^ania Pepai^tment of 
Education personnel, ^ . ' * ^ . 

• ~ ' • . ' Sectton 7, • 

StaU Ve.v&lopmzyit ' ' ' 

Itpn I - Pow Xhz plan indicate. tho6t g/Loap^ that pahticipdtt in in-6&ivie.e. . 

pM}gfum{> admini&t&xejd by tht intiAmexUatt itnit? 
VtQjn 2 -><ye4 tht plan imUdate. thoic gKoup6,:diat paAtijU^t.in 

pnjogiajdb odmuvUteAcd by tht local dbUtJuAtl 
Item 3 - An.t tht'CunAtnt ih-6eA.vlct pfiogfiami boAtd oh- an -iXA^ting nttdi 

044 ailment planf Vou the fkojtc^ed 6tai^ dtv.ttopmtnt ntedb 

ai&ti>6mknt p/iogAopi idtnU^ tht ntexU oi tach emplaytt on. giwwpl' 
-Item' 4 - U'tht dUt/uc;t' involvtd ijfi ita^' dtvzZopmznt acUvltiti, viUch oAt 

ondeA AjiteAJntdijUt uniJt ampijcti {Item 1)? Hoi tht di^tAXcZ pKo- 
. jtUojl iti iixtwit ptognam6 (foA., 6ta.{,i dtvtlapmtnt? - • 
ttm 5 U tht dl&tUat Involved -tn 6ta.U dtvtlopmtnt actlvitlti, which aJit 

InltAiitijd and ,admlhlhttAtd ioleZy by tht di^tn^zt [Item 2)-? HoA 
- tht diJ^tAAjU pAOjtcjted 6tai^ dexftlofxlhmt activltiti' that, tn^iuie. 

that all ttjxii^ mimbvih mil \kvt opponXunltCti ion. 6eZi-impnx>vemejU? 
Item 6 - Voi& tht plan 6hou) a dt^lnUe. tUonX on^tht poAt oi tht acW>o< xOa- 

'tAlcX to htcjornt involved uilth a xtglonal ln-^eA.vJ.ce. councAZ ion. 

6taii devttopmtnt? ' » ' ■ ' • 
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Section 8: Pupil Enrollment Projections 

The projection of pupl h enrol. Iment is a basic requirement of any plan 
to determine the needs for a complete educational program and the facilities 
needed ^to implement that'pr'ogram.' If a nongraded program Is In operation, 
the projections mast be cased on chronological age groups. See Appendix B 
for several recommended methods of projection. i 

Before pupil enrc^ment projects are made, certain community factors ^ 
should be considered anJ^alyzed, such aS: , 

- Kinds of business and rqdustry in the community and any apparent 

trends that will af feet pboi 1. enrol Iment for the district. ^' , 

Kinds of , public transportatiorT^r^ the community that wjJJ^ff-Bct' 
pup-i I enrollment. ^ — ^ 



- The types of opportOnJ+y for employment within the communi^ or any, 
anticipated changes in^^+he employment structure f or the cofrnttw^Jty 

- The types ofNgusing (i.e., single unit, multiple-unit, apartments, 
etc:) and any c^&nges-that appear immin^nt. / 

- The significant popu latlon^mobi lit^\wi thin the district. 

Item 1 - This is the enrol#Rent dat^ form^^NJsingYh^jrjost recent 

completed school year p'rior to the suBmlssjon dat^^s your 
base, enuftierat^^enrjDl Iment^ by age group for^the previous 
five years and. project ffie' school d istrict enrol Iments for 
the next five years. 

' This section provides the basis for determining. the number 
of learning stations the state will a^llow a given district for 
reimbursement when a building' program is undertaken. The five 
year pupil enrollment 'projections may be based upon census data, , 
third day enrollment figures, or loc al dis trict policies for, 
projection. Consistency from one year to another i,s the essential 
element in providing a realistic data base. Projections cajt be 
computecj in many Ways. The Long Range Planning Part I: Guidelines 
and InstrQctions; Appendix^ details methods for projecting school 
distritt enrollment based upon historical assumptions for the rate' 
of change. JM methods shown include: crude enrollment rate,^. 
general enrollment rate, the age-specific enrollment rate. Other 
methods may also be applied to Include retention factors, building 
growth, 'birth rate, etc. To determine the trend with a reasonable . 
degree of accuracy, data must go back ten^years^^ Twenty years 
would provide an even firmer basts for projections. Future plans 
of the non-public schools must be taken into consideration also. 
Is a parochial Mgh-school about to close? Do a large number of 
parochial students transfer, at the end of grade -eight? ^ I5. tuition ^ 
going up in the non-public schools to. the extent that students ire 
transferring to public schools? . ■ ' 



Special education enrol Jfient? can be included under "Remarks", 
for item 1. Or, it may be absorbed in the graded totals. In the 
latter case, note should be made of this under .."Remarks" for item I. 

Districts may find they are planning building programs where, 
enrollment is" declining. Graduates may be exceeding, the number 
of replacements but- older buildings require replacement; or, 
consolidation of smaller schools may be necessary. Reexaminatio.n 
of district needs may prompt reorganization of the grade grouping 
into a new middle school requiring a building program, renovations, 
or additions .t.. • ,' '.' . 

Since the passage of the Act 34 (the Taj Mahal Act) citizens • 
are partic^ularly interested in the basis for projecting enrollment. 
Nationally a plateau has been reached in pupil enrollment. This 
awareness creates an interest in the use of local airollment trends 
as justification for building. Under this act, renovation costs 
are not included. This is causing many districts to re-evaluate 

^tiie possibility of renovating existing buildings. Additions 
ejcceSding twenty percent of an existing buiTding do come under the 
Taj Mahal Act: This means thejiistrict must. hold a public hearing 
before fHiii&-G«f«truction plans wrth^ the Pennsylvania department 
of Education. If the cost of new construction exceeds the total 
cost of the building at that time, the district must hold a refer- 
endum on the new construction. Various rule of thumb considerations 
used by the Pennsylvania Department of Education in evaluating pro- 

>qsed building projects also should be considered. For example, 
eighty-five percent-utilization of a station is usually considered 
as the basis for an alternate bid. "^here is no longer a penalty 
for classrooms under standard size. This further causes districts^ 
to consider renovation to revitalize existing-s^hools without worry- 
ing about limitations of cost. The Taj Mahal Act provides an 
aggregate building expenditure standard for elementary, junior high, 
and secondary 'buildings. '.This standard is adjusted annually depend- 
ing upon the composite construction co^t index; .Form DEAS-143, 
Suimary of Enumeration of Children foi^the School Year, may be of 
assistance in completing itam 1. % . 

Details regarding Ac^ 34, are available in Basic Education 
Circular 61-75, Basic Education Circular 136, and Reprints of 
Senate" Bill 8, Act 34 of 1973. Guidelines for implementing 
Act 34 'of 1973 are detailed in the Basic Education Handbook code 
62-100. 



Item 2 - Describe the present status regarding pupil transfer to and 
from non-public schools. Include numbers of children, fre- 
. quency of transfers and types of transportation-. Project 
future trends that are evident with regard to these transfe 

» ■ • 

'This item is a recap in consolidated form of transportation 
of non-pyblic students. The number of students and methods of 
transport idi strict-owned bases, contracted bu$es. fare provision. 
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private car, jfaxi, etc.) are, to be reported. - Transfiit*Of t 
pupils from public to aon-public status should be examined 
, and the present status and/ future impact described. 

The following criteria will be used as the b^^sij? for examining "Long 
Range Plan .Section 8: Pupil* Enrollment" by Pennsylvania .oDepartrnjant of 
E<iucation personnel. / 



'Sectcon 8 



Item 1 - VKucKoot tmbix^ ^u/ie^ ioK thi pA.ev>u?u« ilvz yzaju (viz xojxtUti^ 
and conjizJLaJtt voWi p/twctit gAade. tmoltmtntA. ^ ■ . 

age) lb a)mpJUtQd\ ^ . ' ^ ' , . 

T/ic pnMj&Ued trmUimnt ^a^uau fL&iltct a *izjiilUtl(i. and aactptabte, '■ 
^ncAexue. on. itcJieMt ai pupU. wvothnwt. • . . ~ ■ ' - ■ ,\ 

it^m 2 - Thz hm-pubUc pupil emotZmznt U tdmplU^ aM.QjoHA,zljUz^ 'i^ii^ 
' tht p^udid^t czn6ii& data and piu^nt ew/^o££ment4 . 



Section 9: 'Educational Qua I ity Assessment ' . . 

Each schcxjl district, fn developing or updating a new long-range plan, 
shall use the ten Goals Quality Educatlon^as a basis for developing dls-' 
trlct goals. Additional goals a'nd/or^J'ub-goals may be added to the listing 
for the purpose of developing the long-range plan. 

The services of the educational quality assessm'dnt prbgram have beeo* 
available to school districts on a voluntary basis during the past severefl • 
yeans. It Is now' required that each school, district participate fn the 
program. The prog rant, provides that each dUtrlct shall be Involved every , 
third year In assessing grades five, eight and elevep. 

The results of the educational qualllt/ assessment *s6i 1 1 be used as a 
primary source' of Information for the^ls*lct to assess Its present efforts 
toward -achieving tfje Ten Goals of Qual Ity feduc^Ion. This Informatlort shall 
Sal so be^glven primary consideration Iri determining futur;:^ programs and 
services. \ ^ , " ' ^ ' ' 

Item 1 State the' most-recent year that the school dlstrlctopartlcl- 
pated Tn the educational quality assessment program. 
*^ \\ ' . " 

it'em 2 - List by goaK)n(anber, the strengths and/or weaknesses In studeftt 
• ^ * performance tha^ were IwJlcated by the-^assesiment fifidlngs. 

(See Appendix il. Ana I y^ng .educational q^llty assessment 
Information.)/ • ' • • 
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" Loc^l districta are referred to Chapter 7: '"Where We Warvt 
to Be: Prioritizing DistricT JGoats," for <Jetails regarding 
analysis of -Eaucational OuaTity Assessraentr information. This - 
material can>be obtained from, the Capital Area Intermediate Unit ; 
or from Research and Information Services for Education, ind+uded 
are methods' for prioritization based upon the."schQOl status report 
and upon ranking goals in educational' p'hi-losophy; a. flow of events . 
foV prioritization, prioritization instruments, and supplemental 
references. Manual Two: .Suggested Methods for the Ide ntification 
3f Critical Goals , J975. published by the Pennsylvania Departroe!>t 
' f Education, presents information in the same general areas whi ch - 
■will assist loc'al districts in completing item 2. Strengths and 
weaknesses can be identified by individual building. Districts - 
are encouraged to apply in depth evaluation procedures to supple- 
ment and aid -in the interpretation of the Education Quality 
Assessment"results. 

The Pennsylvania' Department of Education will look for an 
awareness of strength and weakr>ess in relatfoh.to what a district 
'is 'irying to 'do about them, rather than placing- value judgments . \ 
on needs or intervention. strategies, ' ' - 

" * ' . * ' ' , 

It is -important to >note' that local district goals may be 
included in developing the long range- plan.' 

Item 3 Li si: b'y goal number, 'the acfibns yoLf have' taken to improve 
student" perfonnance on one or more goals. - , 

Goal Number ' ■ Action Taken/ Observed "Resutts 

Chapter 8r "Planning How To 45et There; .^Org.anizaing Curriculuni 
Around District Goals, "'will. assist flistricts 1n .applying ,". . 
Educational Qjiality Assessment to the curriculum developrtient , 
process as indicated in item- 3'. .The Pennsylvania Department 6f 
Education is developing a series of -guides fo-intei^yention strat-. 

' eqtes for each of -ttie Ten 6oals >o.f Quality Education. In addition,-. 
M anual Three: Construction of .a Plan of Act ion J s projected from 

- the Educational Quality Assessment offi,qe as. et, sequel to Manual . . 
One and Marfaaljwo'/- Resear'cfi, and rnformation Serviees for Education 
i^d intermediate unit officis;h§ve materials^ which will assist dis- 
tricts in -detemining .intervention strategies for areas ,of weakness. 
Changes observed in students should be dt?cum^nted by -goal-. This 
data can be summarized for item 3. * , , ' - ^ - 

* . ' > 
Districts should thirtk terms of Goal Number . Planned. > 
Program or Action . Pro.iect^d Results for a ifipre adequate inter- 

• pretatipn of item' 3; , < . * ' : ^ 

* « * Ml * 

Ifem 4 - Lisf"any,'uni7iet needs Yhat may-require ttie. assistance of an 
agepc/ 9fher than the d-i'5tri;ct to imp revet one or rapre gt>al; 



• -' Contiuni cation with the intermediate, unit can be pf ■ 
assistance in providing follow-up for the areas identified • 
in item -4- ' - . ' 

Educating the public, teachers, -administrators, etc. 
regarding interpretation and subsequent application pf ^ ' ■ 

Educational Quality Assessment is a majorneed-. Qoncentra- 
tipn uppn this areiijcafl. bring people closer p tbeir, 
■ responsibilities ?nd clarify their roles in improving the 
^quality Pf educatiorf in the district. 

The. following criteria will be used as the basis for examining "L6ng 
Rknge nan Section 9: Educational 'Quality Assessment" by Pennsylvania 
■ Department of Education personnel. .. ■ " .'■ 

■ ' - , ' ^- Szction 9 , - . ' ' 

' \ EdacatidndlJiaaJU^ A&iti>&mznt 

Urn' I - Vbe^ thi plan: . ' « 



- . lizniillzd actOKcUng to tKz y)Xocz(ium vat^ in Apj^mux<^C , 

' \^ {Analyzing EQA ln{onmXior[)? ' • .'^ . 

Ubn 3 - HavZ'thz obtoAvtd dmg^^ been iddntiiitdT^ ^ 

, Sectl6n.l0:. Equal EducationarOpportunitles, • " ' • 

- Onexjf the priorities- of the Pennsy ivapla' Departmerti; of .E-ducatlon- \s 
. the assurance of equa I educational opportunities' for all persons jVthln 
■ -the pubUc education system. The Jong-range plan should reflect the^ 

district's efforts toward achieving equa L opportynities and serve as a way 
^ ■ -' • 'of documenting .the^e efforts. _ ' - ' . - 

' .The detailed directions for this septlon have minimized 
• 'the need fpr explanatory cPiments, -Where apprppriate, further, 
ififprmation has beefrv. provided below. Section 10 attempts to 
identify possibW instances of racial isolation, and puptl 
' ' distribution in various curricular and extra cnrrfcular pror 
" grams as well as employment .procedures and counsel Irfg^ 7 
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Item la - -gr ovld^ p up! I erfrollhient staHsttcs Jiy raWethnIc group >y 
buMdIng tor /fhe^curreqt' school year and the fifth, year of 
• the plan. Jrtclude data^.for each buHdfng, grade level 
^ ^ ; organlzatfon and, total district^ ^roup, ^ Also Include'^ ' 
* ' peroeiTt^ges for black ^rolhwehts*/^* 

- • ■ • / , ■ 

' The Equisri Educational Opp^tuni ties. Office 'does not require 
districts having fewer t\m'one hundreS minority pupils to wm- 
■plete Hefffe la, lb, and-lc. Mot only are chances of racial' 
isolatioh'"islim in Siich districts, -but this item would become 
mer.eTy/an exercis'e rather thaii^ineaningful examination of pupil 
disJsrTbution. The total equal opportunity picture is now con- 
sidered to 'incliide'in ajidftion to race and ethnic group, matters 
of discriminatory pa>t^ns i^ extra-curricular and-athletic , 
-activities, provi5ton of bilingual education for English as a ^ 
Second Language^ students,, balanced curricular offerings,^ equal - 
.ciuac61ing practices and related a^eas. Form DEAS-105a, Public ^ 
Shhopl Enrollment Report, may be of assistance in completirtg 
this item. - •• , / . 

/item Tb - 'por proposed new^ bui Idlngs gnd *th6se>^here changes In ^ 

> status or use are proposed. I.e., additions, abandonments ; • 

•/ ' f and conversions (6.9., change frdm an. elementary to a middle 
, ' school),- provIcJeVace/ethnlc data (Form lb) foi- the year of 
' ' dhang^" or opening: in such* cases,- also -Include data for 
;* ^^mt^ 'existing facilities whose enrol Imentsp wl 1 1 be affected by 
' / ^ the opening, closing, addition or conv,ersJdn. o 

' ; ^ ' ' ^ / ^ 

Iterp Ic - The prime consIderatKQjv here IsvplannFog for the el IminatJon 
or pl-eventlon of de- facto segregation of racial Isolation. 
Identify any existing ^rotrtems or racial Isolation and pro- 
ject a plan for the elimination or- reduction of these^ 

* ' I problems. Respond, In terms of gne of the following \ * , 

.cate^rles: \ ^ : \ , - 

- No slgnl.flcan+ enrol Imeiit of minority race- pupils. 

■ " / '/ ' • - ! " - • 

- There Is a slgnj4lcant' effjroUment of minority ra«*e pupils, 
' • ' "which Is distributed by ^uJIdlng wJ+hlnl an approj^lmate , 

i thirty per cent variation tDf the dlstrtct's'mlnbrlty-. 
race enrol linent percentage per grade span. I.e.; elementary; 
? mfd(flefjufllor high and high school .] (Exairfple: The dis- 
trict's efjatientary minority race efirat tment percentage Is^ 
twenty-five pe^ cent. , U^lng th*e recbmmended, i fhlrty~per 
cent variation^ th^^ district's minority race enrollments - . 
may va,ry from eighteen per cent^to thirty-three per cent^) 

, - Minority •I'ace f so J af fort-' does' exist within the district but^ • 
plans are projected for 'Its erimlnatl/^a and Justification ,Ls 
* . provided In ^erms of tiraeV ;ilstance'^n(J/or relationship of ' 
the" number* of mDiorlty and majority pupils. • 



Iteni 2a • DescrVb^eVhe present ^and projected d'js'^.rbt pqjjcies and . 
. • practices for recruitrtient and promotipn mlnorjty and. women 
• employees^ both professional and no^rprofessional hW dis* 
tricts srtbuld develop an af f Irmat^B, ac+ion-plan and state Its 
' contents' under the ppoJaet>ed program and practices col,umn. 
^ Each plan s-hould include: / ' 

- Sta-hsments of di-stTict .phi losdphy, jjolicles and practftces ,r 
regard Tng.tNe recruitmpnt, employment and promotion of 

■ , ' minorities and women.. ■ ' 

- Specif ic'step5 to be fo-liowed to implement the, plan, e.g.., 
staff recruj^ng, -res-ponsibi I ities, resources to be used , 

' (including colleges and universities, community groups and 

. . ' employment agencies) and recruiting techniques. 

AfVi;nnative 'action is not a ^yota system. Local district? 
meet thiV requirement by providing equal' opportunities fqr employ- 
ment and supporting thid with personnel policies an(? a rationale. 
Affirmative action implies the district will :dd someth-ing it has 
ncrtcldone in the past. In most cafees local district? cam practice 
affiVmative action most appropriately by broadening the.sc^^pe of' 
the contacts made to increase the diversity of the applicaht pool. 
Over a period of time, the applicant pool will then become more 
representative of the ^gerteral population in terms of minority 
staffing in genera] arid^tn terms of women in administrative posi- • " 
ti ons , men i n prj/ary ,|:eachi ng roles r of whatever t4ie def i ned need 
may be.^ Itera^is the appropri^ite place to indicate what action, 
the distriiris talking.- to insure.areater diversnty of the. applicant - 
pool. Advertising posltiions in journals -having wide circulation as 
well as specific readerships arid making ^irett college contaots for ^ , 
specialized recruitment are examples of activities district might 
'undertake to implement &ffnniia.ti,vf:,action, ^ ,^ - 

Once the applications are receive?! for an- ativ.ejVi^d -position^ 
with clearly stated qual ifications' and 0O> responsibilities, the / 
best qualified person should be hired purely upon merit related tq 
the .ability to perform. ' ' ' / ' . 

Item 2b - Numerical objectives to-be achieved fpr each category of , 

- employees. during the life of the pian. (These objectives 
' shcruTd be-ref lected in the charts i.n Section 10 - pages • 

■ 6 and 7.„> r Progress on 'the objective should be examjned 
frequentiy in terms'^of attain/rient and good faith effort. ^ 

■ Any revision's should be included in updated plans^^along 

' with justification. "Provide present Sjicj' projected, staff ' 
/ ■ ^mpl-oyment statistics for-professionaljemploye^is by raq© 

and sex. . ■ '- " 

' "'By building" will not a|Jply to this item according to a • 
mdnocandum' now' in preparation at Equa.l Educationffl Opportunities. 




Pennsylvania Dep'artment of Education. Form DEAS-61.6, 
Prof ess i-pnaTb>' Personnel Record-New .Emplpyees Report, may pro- 
vide 'tiata applicable .to It^m 2b. V • ; ■ ' 

Item 2c ^ Provide present' ^rNl/projecterd' staff employment' statistics 
for nonprofessional >^ployees by race atxJ sex- for each of ' 
.' the employment categories Indicated In Section 40^- pa^e • 
' eight."; (Note that^the\nonprofesslona I employees flgures^ 

' /are not required by. building. ) ' . " . 

• • ' ^ * ^ ' ^' , 

form DEAS-408, Report; of- Employees other' Tlran teachers' 
and Adfminfstr.ators, may provide useful information for Item 2c. 

* * ' * ^ ' . ' 

Item The- Incksiqn t-n curriculum of content and materi^U regar/J- 
Ing the history^ contributions' and rofes^of mliyrftys racl^a-f7 
. - ' athnic groups hnS women Is a, component of qaal/ty -integrated 
e'dycation^ ; Describe t+fe projected pbjectlvWand actlyttles 
at the elementary, middle/junior high 'and h^h*schopf levals 
^ ...Jor this cpmponeintf Considenatloa should^e given to ea^ch 
^'Of th6. pr'ogram areas in Section'jia. 
^ . / ^ 

' Pennsylvania Department of Education .publications whieh may v_ 
be.frelpful jn reviewing d-^strict cur^'iculum related to, Item 3 
include: - . • - ' ' ' ' ^ " 

a) Equal Rights: Art Interaroup Education Curriculum, . 1974.- 

h) Images of Women .. 1973. ' - ^: 

' " ' 1 ^ ■ , • ^ ■' 

c) . Training' the Women to. Know Her Pla ce: The Social 

Antecedents of Women in the World of' Work . 1973. 

d) Self -Study fiuide to Sexism in Schools . 1974. /<■ 

* ' * I ' * • " 

Item 4 >■ A second component ,o.f .qua 1 1 ty Integrated education Is +"he ' " 
opportunity for students of both sfexes'ati'd from all racial/ 
' ethnic groups .to pcf|-tlclpate equajly in al4 school -related 
■ ' ..activities? Prime c6nsid■^^atron here< is the elimination of 

over-cbocentratlon' of students of one s'ex, or minority t'aci^l/ 
■ ethnic group Jn any one activity, other -thSn those approved 
• , by tfie State Board of Education. .Describe present patterns 
: ofparticVpatioQ and project the district's objectives. ■ 

• . * r ^ 

~. ' f . ' ' ■ "' ■ ' ' ' 

The' response. "to item 4 should" take compliance with; recent 
90urt rulings and Hea.lth, Edu^^ion and Welfare- guidelines jnto , 
consideration.^. / s ' • " ' " - 



^ Item 5 - A tt]frd component" of quality Integrated educatlon'^s a 

gufdanoef counseling program responsive to thj^ needs, of all 
students.* Prime constderatloh here Vs the ejlminatlon of 
discrim^ination and stereotyping In grouping, course selection, 
^ testing and career or fyost-'sepondary education choices. All 

'^^ ' students^ should be encourajged to consider seriously ^11 pro- 

^ ^grams of study ancl to make choices based on'thelr Interests 

^ . and talents not based on their race or sex. From this poinf 
. * of v]ey^ describe the present counseling program's streng^:hs 
i and we'akfjessesVand pfdjected objectives. . • 

" ' , " *■ 

A smal] study group can prepare item 5' by examining 
couTtSeaihg practicjes and by following up-mi'nority and women 
graduates to deteriijine what they are 4o1ng. Perhaps-ifew black. 
. ' 'Students ^o to college or^many drop out before high school grad-' 
qatiorv. Perhaps male and female graduates are entering traditional 
fields and feedback indicates girls wish they had gone into 
' - architecture or auto'body work, or.>boys are interested in nursing, 
' A cafrfeer-^educational pt'ogram to broaden the horizons, of all stu- 
dents, hew course offerings, internship programs >i professional 
or vocational areas, etc.. can then be evaluated for theit^ppro- 
priateness In meeting any need.s the follow-up- study, has defined. ' 

■• ' ' . , " ' ■ 

Item 6-— the success of the preceding components depends upon board 
' and adbinistratiye* policies and practices y'Th is section 
should include an examination of present }ffnd projected 
pol'icies and practices which affect stu^nt participayort 
-and achievemerrf , such as: 

Polities and practices which, encourage participation of 
, , 'mifiorities and female §tydents In programs and afctlvfties. 

- Policjes and practices which erasure that disproportionate 
, , penalties to members of any on'e group do not occur; e.g., 

suspension pplicies. . 

PoTicies and practices whiqh suppbrt pYogram objectives, as 
. , \ projected In. items one; through five of this section. 

Thfe following criteria ^IX be used as the basis for examining "Long 

Range Plan Section 10: Equal Educational Opportunity" -'by Pennsylvania 

t ' ■ ^ ■ > 

Departmetit <Sf Education .pets<tnnel. •'■ •' ' . , > v . , ' 

' ' ■ Sec;tcon 10 v , ' , 

IqmX. BduLcationaZ OppofUt/mXy , , * 

1 Xhz'pn.t&e.wt and pKojzctzd pupU. mjoUmzjnt 4>tatUUcM bif A^cj/etfuu.t , 

. qnaiw by biUlding coM^de^b cpnmxruJuy popidat^ tfimii and tht 
' ■ ^jnpaU x)i any' J>choot AonltMcXion on. puplt dupUhation, [Stettin 
10: ' pogw l and 2)' , \'- 




- PfLoizcted inteAim biMJLdong dnanQQJ> &hov) the..<fnpa£X on othzA 
buUMiiigi and Xkz p/ici'tcted fuiUal/,(ithniC' pupU en/lo££me>tt 

a. fLt&uJU gi the. '■intrndtui' chanQ^& . {SfLctlpn JO - page, 3) " 
k *. ' . " ' 

- Tkz plan ideyiU4leJ> exliting pxoi^em oi nxicAjaZ li>otation and 
tfioizoJU vojUolU) mzani o^ preventing ok etijnuuiting the pKoblejm>. 

' [ [{SecUon 10 -.page 4T , ■ ... 

Item 2' -I The plan indiadu pneJ>e.nt and' pKojectid lniomatCon fiegaAdijig the. , 
* ; 6choot ■dUtAA.U phUoiophy-, poUUa pKacticeJ> iofi the KeomJ^ 
' ment and pfiomotxon oi minofujUe/^ and women. The plan should \eiUjit' 
dlicovexy oi Ke^ouAceJ>, inJXial mptoymejnt pmxWjiti> ayidpnomotwn. 
[Section fO - page 5) , \ . 

- The plan Mentiiizi> ^^ent and pfwjected 6taii mployment itati^- 
tiCJ) by. baiiding, fiAce/ethnic gKoup and 4ex. The. plan takzi>-.into 

ideAojUon tkz anaJLyili oi cuAAent 6taUing patteAni, ident^i-t- 
^n oi oAzai oi- tfuXical need', iutu/ie 6ta.iitng needi> and 
'oWibllity 0^ peA.i>onnel. [SzcXlffn 1 0 ■ - pflgeJ> 6, 7, and S] 

Ugm 3 - Voe^ the plan pAoject objectives and acXA.vlti.eJ> fiegaAding minofdXy 
racial/ eXhnic gfusapi and women iox the. ctementaAy, middle/ jun^oK 
* high school and henioK high ichool? {SeUior^, 10 - page 9) - 

♦ -I 

"item 4 - The pirn inctudes pfiesent pattt^ oi pdAticLpatZon in activities 
and pfiojecU the distnlU obie<M.veJ> ion. the- inclusion- oi Atadt^ntt^ 
by Kodjolt^hnic gfioup and 6ex. [Section W - pag\ JO) 

- Umicceptab^j3a«eAn4 oi participation aAe-being 'ctuiUnated ,a^ a- 
fieMjJU oi/pfLOjected objectives. (Sec^n 10 - page 10] 

Item 5 - The iniofimation desc^bes the^present coun^eZbig pfiogKom, idejtf^iie& 
6tAength6 and ifieajknes&es and^prcjecU the objectives des signed to 
eJUjMjuvte the weafene44e6 oi the pnogfum. [SecZion ]0 - pagz n) 

Item 6 ' The plan 6p'e.ciiies -Resent' booAd and administrative, policies and , 
pfio^Mjces that mppont or hlhdeA equal educational. oppofituyuXA.z& 
as they relate to ^emi bne through iiye^ [SecZu)n JO - page. 12) 

The plan projects changes and/or additijons to hoand and odmiMStAa- 
tlve policies and p^ctcc^ that support ejqaat edncatconal 
opporXuniXies as they reUitz to Items one thAough iive. [Section ^ 
10 - page' 12} > . <^ 

Section TIA: Educational Programs. and Services (Goals, Objectives and 
Activities-) -, ' 

■ Each district i's nesponsi ble for developing progr^ns and services that 
will .Implement fhe district's goals and the Ten.Gogis of QuaHty Education, 
A statement of the present. and projectil goals or subgoola, objectives ?nda 
activities <prDgrams,and services) to accomplish these goal^ shall be given 
• for the elementary, midd.le/junlor high and senfoc high. , These goals and 
subgoals should stress gene?;^! program a^ ,serviceSj,concerns ^nd^not 
Individual' courses, subject ^matter or maferia Is. * 
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The goals, objectives aAd activities stioyW be written In paraMel 
iorm so that each goal or sybgoat has a correspond I objective and activity 
or activities. In addition future program projections sf^ild Indicate who 
\i responsible. for impl'efnenting each proftosed activity ti.e*, central 
•administration, buMtfJng principal, pupil personnel services director, math 
teachers, etc.). . ' * ' ' . * 

Careful consideration should be given to the widest variety of activities 
trfat can be us^ to attain the goals and assure equal opportunities for every 
child regardless of race, s6x, academic standing or career choice. The activ- 
ities should' raft ect broad^ aspects of tt\e basic curriculum (communl<i&tions, 
fjne and practical arts, natural^ and social science, mathematics, health . 
and physical education), spec la T education, pupil personnel senj ces^^oca- 
tional education., media- services and field exper iences^ While these actlvitle 
shpu-td not be hfghly specific, t-here should be sufficient information.. to 
rndicate how th4 elefr^entary, middle/junior high and senior htg^'programs and 
services relate +6 each goal or sobgoal; ^ . ^ ^ 

*^ * . 

As prbjectpd gpals, objectives and actlvl^JjBS are. being considered, 
s,onie indlcatioa should^ be made regardlng-^thostf^'ldentif led strengths pr weak- 
nesses, that suggest ^e^ther continuation 6>\revision of the goal, otjectivX 
or activity, 'a concise statement tftimediateiy fol lowing teach' present goal, 
subgoal, 'dbjectfve or activity couldOnd icate those specific strengths or 
weaknesses prompting proposed, action*, ' 

NOTE: Thdre may, be a few^districts whpre,wlde variance .exl sts amqng 
.the schcpis and thai r'connunlt/es at the el^nenf^ry, middle/ • 
junior high or senior^ high levefs. Such variance may . require ' 
schools within^ a>articu*lar level to considered and reported • 
separatejjy^rather than considered as* par,t..j(&f a composite. If 
this Is^the case, those schools that reflect thffe diversity . < 
- shouJ^1>a treate^d separately when /recording goals, objectives 
<^hd 'activities. . ^ \ . 

item 1 (Elementary) - List the f>re3ent goals and subgoai^ for. the . 

elementary level. Descrfbe the objectives and ' 
activities being provided to attain each goal or 
^ ^ ^ subgoal. Indicate those specific strengths or 

weaknesses that are prompting the proposed 
' continuation or revision. ' 

''ltem-2 (Elementary) - List i-he projected goals aftd subgoals ^for t he 

• eler^entary level. ^Describe. the objectives, ana 
activities or sepvice^s thpt'are proposed to attain 
each* goal and subgoal^^**^'! ndlcate who 'wl M assume 
, * . responsfbl I ity fpp^plementljig aach projected 

activity. ^-^^"T'^ 

ltem-3 (Middle/Junior High) - list the present goals and subgoal? for 
; . the middle/junior high level. Describe the 

; ' ©bjecttves and activities or services b^lng pro- 

:vlded to attain each goal or subgoal.* Indicate 
t^bse "specific strengths or weaknesses^ that are , 
prompting the proposed continuation -or revlslo*^- 



Item 4 CMIddle/Junlor Vligh) - List the projBctecJ goals and subgo^is for 

the middle/junlop high level. Describe the ol^Jec- 
tlves and^ activities or services +hat are profJosed 
to attain each goal and subgoal. l/id-Icate whb . 
v^ni assume responsl I? f Mty. for Iraplementing each 
y/^ - projected activity. , ^ y x / 

tern 5 (Senior High) - List the prelent goals and sut>goa I s^ f or th^s^nfor 

high level.- Describe the objectives and activities 
or services provided to attain each goal and :^Af^l 
. Indicate those specific, strength's or weaknesses that 
are promfilJ-R§-ttTe^ proposed contlnuatl<!>n or revtsjon. 

Item* 6 (Senior High) - List the projected goals and subgoals for the senior 

high. level. Describe the objectives and activities 

. -O , or services that are proposed to attain each goai 

and subgoal. Indicate who will assume reslponsib! I- 
ity for implementing each projedted activity. 

School performance has been measured for each of the Ten Goals 
of Quali.ty Education adopted by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education. The sti*engths and weaknesses jioted by Educational 
p'uality Assessment sbould be examined in light of the district 
goals- develope/1 for their long range plan.. District goals may be 
added to the Ten Goals of Quality Education. Next, schools must 
determine,which goals seem most critical. This material vrilj be 
the product of the prioritization process described in detail in 
Chapter 7: "Where Weiiantjo Be: Prioritizing District Goals." 
Once the critica) areas have been determined, districts plan 
implementation of Intervention activities on a district -wide, or - , 
building by building. basis. For each goal, documentation should 
be kept regarding the manner in which objectives are met and the 
specific activities which lead to. the attainment of the objectives. 

Persons wishing specific assistance in goal, objective, and 
activity writing should contact their intermediate unit office. 
Resources are available in the form of personnel and materials to 
assist distHcts in this- phase of long/ange planning. 

A course syllabus should not -be Ittached to Section llA. Only 
the broad program goals are neeJed. 'Be certain *to include p'erspnnel 
responsible for implementing. the program activities on the long range 
planning forms. Prepared objectives may be used direftly whenthey 
apply to a district's program, or they may be adapted to fit. .Some 
type of criterion referenced testing should be considered to monitor 
progress in problem solving areas. The Pennsylvania Department of 
Education has prepared a sample page for one goal ind1catirig""the 
broad type of objectives and activities desired. This. sample page 
is, Included for reference purposes.. 

' The Manheim Township School District format for completing 
"Section llA: Educational Programs and Services." is provided as . 
-a sanple. Districts may wish to adapt this format based upon local 
considerations. ' , . • . 
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-MANHEIM TOWNSHllP SCHOOL piSTRtcT- 
LONG RANGE PLANNING ' , 
1973 



Present Program Objectives ^ * ' 

A. \At least one objective for the program in your department or 
subject atea should be written to correspond with each of the 
10. Basic Goals of Education. ' ' * 

1. Objectives need not be written according to any particular 
style, however, when possible the statement recording the 
object4.Ve should indicate an accomplishment that; can be 
measured. 

2. Objectives should stress our general program and services - 
not necessarily individual courses. . " , 

'B. Goals or objectives that have previously been written for the 

program in your^det)artment' or subject area may be usable totally 
or in part, however, they must be evaluated and included as they 
reflect the 10 ,Goals of Basic Education.' 

C. Proposed format for preparing and recording program objectives. 



II. Present Program Activities . ' 

^A. At least one activity should be recor<Ied for each objective listed 
On the response sheet activities should parallel the objectives . 
with which tfhey'are associated. » 

* 1.' Descriptions of activities should be as brief as possible. 

2. Abbreviations should be minimized' in writing descriptions of- 
activities unless well known and commonly accepted by the 
general reader.,, ' , • \ 

B. Persons responsible for implem^at.ing each activity (district 
administration, building principal, math teachers, guidance ^ 
counselor^, etc. should be included with the description of j 
each activity. * » 

. I ' - \ 

C* Whenever possible activities included to support *goals should 
; feature equal educational opportunities for each. child regardless 
of race» sex, academic standingt career choice, etc. 



D. -Whenever possible recorded activities should include field 
experiences, use of community resources (pfople and places), 
work related experiences, etc. - 



I 

- ^ 



ERIC 



III. Present Program Materials ^(Hd Specialized Pacilities ' . 

r ' A. As materials, either^ baislcXtexts or specialized materials and eqtii 
. ment, parallel an activity, these Item? should be recorded as an 
extension of the ob'j-ective and. activity with which ^hey a?e 
* associated. ' ^ ' . ■ ' 

1 • ^ 
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Any basic text materials can be briefly recorded by abbreviating . ' 
' . publisher an^ title of material if possible. ' ^ - . 

C, Specialized equipment can Jbe named without reference to niake, 

model, etc. ^ , ■ - , - ^ 

IV. "Where We Want to Be" PROGRAM 

A. Review each program , objective' recorded under each Basic Goal in 

' the previous section "Where We Are". ,^ • " 

B. On the response sheet indicate the nxmber of the Basic Goal and the 
* number of the objective to which you are referring. 

* 

C. For each objective indicate the resulting program strengths or 

. weakness that you believe might exist to suggest continuation* or ► 
revision of that -particular objective. ^ ^ 

D. If a change -in activities op materials might be considered, record 
examples that you believe might/ assist in reinforcing or revising 
the objective.' . - 

This section Vill provide insight that can be used as a Base for in- 
service study with staff dating the school term. A^ department head or, 
subject chairman your /'overall" knowledge of the subject area must be used 
to establish this' base. • . 



♦ 
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Section 11B> Vocational Education^ \ \ ' ' ' 

Pennsylvanla.h'as accepted the challenge to 'improve the quatlty of. Its - - . 
entire educational program. \his challenge I/iCludes the provision of pro- 
Wants for aThchlldr^ny Each^ school district must assess the nfeeds of.Its 
stLdents and'^rovrlde a brfcad range of offerings. Pne such offering Is the ^ 
program of vocational educatfcori. which meets the needs of 9 -unlqufe groyp of 
students. It is pnesumeQ that 'fUty, per cent of the students I n .secondary, 
prograrps need vocational education to ,Qbta In a- marketable skill- by gradua- 
tion. The following itefos should be.eompletSd with, the Idea that eaph ^• 
district should/^pi?oyide a qua 1 Vty. program or ''Is projecting a .program fdr 

the future. / ' « 

./ n ', . ' . • . . 

I'fer^f - Check the appropriate type of vocational education offering 
that -is being provided by the district. 

' - M ' ' ' ' \ -J 

t ■ - ■ . ' • 

- ' \ 

' » i t 

Ii«Rncate whether your district "a" operates its >wn voca- 
tional program in a comprehensive high schdol; . "b" participates 
in an Area Vocational -Technical school.^ "c" utilizes a combfindr . 
tion "a" an(J "b"-; qr "d" provides no program., A comprehensive , ^ 
high school refers specifically to a school havtng its own trade 
and industrial' shops. Home economics, business, education, and - 
vocational agriculture, are not considered as courses which make. . 
' 'a high school program "comprehenSive'^ Additional vocational 
and technical courses are necessary to meet this requirement. 

• ' Item 2 - It you checked item la or I,tem Ic please describe .your present 
vocational. program and project the plans for future Im^rove- 
-ment. ('Item Ic should reflect only the district portion of 
the vocational program.) . ' ' , 

■ Item 3 - If you checked item Id pleasJe describe the district's pl^n to 
provide vocational education for the s^tudents of the district. 

There are certain factors that should (shall) be Included when projecting 
your plans for providing or, Improving vocational education for the student ot 
your school' district. These are: " ' ' " , 

- Total secondary enrbl Iment (publ Ic/nonpubl Ic) . . ^ 

- Total number of secondary students that you project will be enrolled . 
and can benefit from the program. 

- Total per cent .of secdndary'sfudeots who wJ 1 1- benefit. 

- Total number of secondary* disadvantaged V ho can benefit from the 
projected programi'. : ^ ' ^ 

- Totgi number of secondary handicapped ancNO^ej/ cent who can benefit 
^from the projected program. • ' 

' * ' 

- Total per cent of Secondary dropouts. - ' . . ^ ■ 



- Total pgr cent of secondary. students who have requested vocational 
educatlfin. • < * - 

- Total per cent of secondary students vho have dropped out of voca-. 
tlonal prograitTs.- " , 



The charts on the following two pages were pt-epared by 
th€ Pennsylvania Department of Educatiohto assist local dis- 
trict personnel in gathering the data needed to make aq:urate 
program projections. ' , 
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• CATEGORY 


DATA SOURCES OR 
DESCRIPTION OF DAtA 


total Secondary Enrollment' 
, (Public Non-Pub.ric Grades^ 
' 9-12) (Current Year D^ata)* 


Public Schpol Enrollment Report, DEAS-1059. 
Non-pub 1 Ic\School Enrollment Report, 
DEAS-1258/ School Censljs: SMmnary'of 
Enumeration of Children for 
the School Year 1974-75,"^ 
DEAS-143; 

*NOT£: Current year data refers to the 
school year parlor to an 'October 
submission date. 


Projected Number of 
Secondary Students To Be 
Enrolled In Vocation^4 
Educatlbn (Grades 10-12> * 

f 


Available school district historical data 
may be used to project the number of students., 
that can benef>^t from the Vocational educa- 
tion program. ' ' ^ * ' 
It fs presumejd that 50? of the students "in 
secondary programs need vocational education ' 
to obtain a marketable skill by graduation. 
This fjgure' wl 11 vary fVofn dUtrict to dis- 
j+rlo44 — hiewever, for a statewide flgur^e, 
please review the latest publication: 
PROJECTIONS. SELECTED EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


FOR PENNSYLVANIA, oreoared by the Division 
of Educational Statistics, Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, ' * 


Per Cent of Secondary 
^ ' ' " Sf udeqts. To Benefit Frorrv 
.Vocational Ediicatlon 


Divide the projected number of* secbndary 

^4-1 Ai-k4- A V\£k ^nnAl'ioH In +hp Vocational 
STUQenTS TO ue srxroi.iou in iiic vw^^ul iwnai 

education bv the total secondary enrollment. 


Total Secondary D Is- 
.advantaged Who Can 
Benefit From .Vocational ^ 
' Education 


Use ESEA Title 1 information by the bureau 
of Statistics to the di,strict.. 


Tota 1 Secondary. Hand i - 
capped And Per Cent . 


School Census: Summary 'of 'Enumeration of 
Chi Idren For The School -Year 1974-75, 

1. U. Olrector^cif Special Education - 


Total Secondary DrcD-out ' 


Annual Attendance ReDort^DEBE-482-Rev. 6/72 


P-er Cent of students 
Requesting Vocational 
. Education 


Aval lab le school district his+orlcal dat^ 
obtained through student^ interest surveys or 
f rom' c©ulnse^or records. 


Per Cent of Secon(jary 
Students Who Dropped Out 
of Vocational Educatlqn 


V^'MIS STUDENT ■1'0RM-DEBE-750S-Year-.End Status' 
of Secondary Students (Printout of s+udents 
enrolled In vocational education released to 
districts In the sorlVa.) . 


>^ Vocatfonal Education For 
Adults \ ^ X • 

it • , . 


For purpose of ecbnomy\maxImum uti 1 jzatlon 
o^ resources and minimizing duplication -♦of 
fad 1 ltles,« many^ districts use secondary'; 
school vocational labor^atorles or shops to 
meet the rteeds of oat-of -school youth and 
^dvlts. In brief narrative form describe 
the district's plan to provide ^vocatfona 1 
education' to ad ults\ ' ^ . > ^' 

• ' - ' • \ 

161 , 
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The charjt which follows may be useful as a worksheet \ 
format to assist districts in preparing a statistical PPTile 
to examine the \LOcational education opportunities for students., 



Data Factors 



'74-75 Enrol Iments* 
Qrades 10-11-12 Total 



June 1974 Graduates Number 



Co f I eg'e-Othei Number 



Continuing Education-Percent 



W. S, SnycJer 
Jr. Sr. High School 



294 



90 



25 



28 



MIddleburg Jt. 
Jr. Sr. High School 



5l8 



115 



25 



22 . 



Percent Available Vo-Ed 



72 



Num'ber /^vailable Vo-Ed 



212 



73-74 VEMIS Vo-Ed Enrol Imenti** 
Less 09.01 T6tal* ' . 



157 



Reported AVTS Enrol Iment 
HJgh School Enrollment 
Percent' Aval lab Ije E,nrolled Vo-Ed 



EhroUed jn Home Economics*** 

09.01 ' " . . . • . 



55 



78 



294 



232 





- ^2 



f 



^ Dat^ obta i r^ed from a M.tlna of> Pe-nnsyly.ania P"b He Schools Having 
. R^condarN) Enrol lments 74n^5 . Bureau of Information Systetns, PDE 1975 



It* VEM1S, Vocational Curricu I um' Enro l Iment Pi rectory (Secondary) School 
Year 1973-74 , PDE - Bureau 'of Vocational E<Jucati(?n V- , - . 

»»» . TMs,figurfe repr.esents those pupils enrolled in usefdl home economics, 
? ...^ to enroll In other vocational programs- with an - 



'..(|)9.01 



ava 



.Occupational objective. 
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The resRonses, should include a list of the programs pro- 
vided. The procedure for working with the vocational tecbmcal 
school to' identify new course needs, revtsions in program, ^ ,^ 
provision for general as well as special education students 
■ should reflect a cooperative form of needs assessment and pro- ' 
gram planning. * Item lb should be intlu(|ed under ,item 2 by - _ 
describing present and future vocational programs avail at le 
from the Area Vocational Technical School and the means of. 
planning these programs. - ' - 

In order to plan projections for vocatiojial needs, local 
school districts are urged to work' cooperatively with area 
vocational technical programs, post-secondary programs and 
related resources available to students for vocational educa- 
, tion. The vocational technical school is an extension of ttie - . 
home high school in all but a very few cases. As such, the • 
long range planning process takes place as part of the home 
high school planning. The Vocational technical srchQol should, > 
^ provide overall- data to the home school districts it services. 
The restionsibility of the vocational /technical s'chool^ director 
is to plan for the demands which will be made upon hi^s s^chooT 
by local districts 'and to work with local districts in deter- 
. mining future need^ and appropriate plans. . , \ 

In the case of the vocational technical schools .which . . 
have self-suffitient programs, special arrangemerfts will be , 
worked out of the Pennsylvanta Department of Education for 
the filing of long range plans. Irf all other. cases ^thei plans 
are filed, by'the individual' school district. 

The tqllowing criteria will be used as the basis for. e:camining /'Long 
Range Plan Section IIB: Votational Education" by I^enn^ylvanf^^DepartAent 



of Education personnel.^ 



> Station JIB /. 
'Vocational EdacxltLon 



Urn /. U m dl&tAlct pKovUing a vocaUoml <iduc4^on pKo^^am ^on. iM 



^Umi: dodJi, the, p^Q^irlt and pfiojejdxpi' plan Jon. ^pn.ovinsJthe. vocational 
Xc^rP^ogAmp ^ontdU aU oi thi ^aUou ^t^dV {Sectu,n 
, / MB. Fac^o^ to fa e Ctm4^€A.ad) V 

itejn I /Wei tfee p/t&i'ected P^ dticA^e, ^ deXaM, pnx}vlUMfii. ioK 
. pKoviding vocaXilpnal ejjkcMion pfw^Mn& to the, ^tiiaervu( 



>52 



Sectloj) 11C; Speclal\;ducatfbh «^ ^ * 

^ The education of exceiStional children is one of the' vital responsibll- 
•Ities of Pennsylyartia scho(sl6. The responsibility is (net In the Intermediate 
/ypilts and the Department of Educa'tion. The mandate of law affofd .'every ' 
exceptional, child rpSdy accessibility in^o an appropriately designed educa- 
tional program. The foMowing i^ens should be comp.leted. with the Idea of 
^'providing the best possib le.,f3^rograhi anti projecting future programs. / 

'/ All Pirinsylvania schopl districts have a written special* 

education pl^n in accordance with the Ph^se 11 prototype plan. , ° 
The information contained in "this plan is sufficient to complete 

. Section IIC: Special Education of the Long Range Plan. Kthe 
Phase II plan is year to year in nature, the district shouTd - - 
analyze its components and make' th^ necessary five year projec- 
tiotfe, for "the projected services" portions of the longTange plan. 

' Item 1 - Does your school district partlci-pate in a special education 
program operated salely by the intermediate unit? , . 

' ' . ■ "A 

i The intermediate unit Phase IIB plan .includes provisions for ■ ' 

•■ 'any school districts who operate no 'special education program of 
their own. Refer to this plan in outline form to describe those- ^ 
intermediate unit special education services utili.?ed by district - ^ 
pupils" in item 4. ^ . " • 

. ^ Item 2 - Does your, school district operate Its own specia I ^ education 
program? i I ■ > ' ' ' ' * ^ * j 

Item 3 - Doe's your school district operate- some type of combination 
program, (school district^ntermedlate unit/private school or 

agency)? , \ , ' 

The intermediate unit PhaseJI plan and Director of Special 
Education should be consulted to determine what future services 
'■ wilf be availabl-e. This should.be taken into consideration by . . 
districts operlting their own programs as well as those in 
combined pi;ograrfis of ^eliviery.- ' ' ^ ' \ 

Item 4 -'If your district participated in a sped a I ••education program^' 
* • .^'operated by the intermediate unit, 'please explain the pr.eSent 

- , ; ' -program g^nd project your plans for providing an Improv^^d ^ 

D program In the future. *' - • ■ 

Item' 5 - If your district operates its own special ^education prQgt^ai"* 
please describe' the present program^ and the projected- plans 
•for*improvins the program. Include programs ^Of^a" childreji 
■ • ' with e>^deptiona1 itlQS. ^ . ;^ « ' ^ * ' ' 

Item 6'- If your district partici pafe§ In. some.fype of cprtfW nation 
^, • program/p tease explain the present program a^nd project your 
plans ^or providing an Imprbved'^program In the, futtire. ^ . 



men responding to items 4, 3 or 6,. please consider the followJng 
factors to be Included In the plan. , • ^ 

A referral system for special education children. 
^ - Accumulative record system for each child. 

- An adequate reporting system. ; : ^^^^ a a 

X- The adherence to General Curriculum Regulations and the Staridaras 
for Operation of Specfal Education Prqgrams and Services. 
\Dvislons for chi Idren^to inove' Into the-r^i^^ucatlon^l program 
\ op^an Individual basis. ' * 

Is V^vlslon made in the plan to provide vocational education where 

N^^rrented? ' ' > - . ' ^ 

hs f94 and 195. 

gclaf cases In private sdhobis or state ^ 

. _ , etc y) . 

pi^Ogl"am and the achievement of the 



- Tf^ plan complies with 

- A provision for placln 
agencies (school for 

- The plan for evalv^atlng 
cht Idren. 




Section 6.0 descrjbesUhe prepafatidn of program plans ^^^-^ 
and the procedures for each^ceptionality. Sections 5.0 
through 6.14 describe the speciar; education delivery process 
for specific segments of the program^ involving direct service • 
for pupil 5. . ' 

Each of' the^ sedtiorrs includes, a philosophical statement, 
(6. -.00 definition of exceptionality, (6.--1) goals (6. -.2) and • 
measuraMe objective^ {6.-. 3) for -that segment of «hil<tren 
served, implententation and operationa^l procedures,. (6. -.4) 
relationships' of the program to vocational education, 
mTuation procedures (6.-..1 .4.3. ) and reconfnendations for change, 
(e.-.4.4.). In items 4, 5, or 6 the desCnption of Present - 
proof am offerings can be compressed by referring to the Phase II 
plan and noting the spedficisections documenting program descnp- 1 
tions for each exceptional itysa^ter writing a short statement or 
preparing an 6utTine. to describe, the special education program. . 
Foe example-, S district might write: 



'4. Present (Irftermediate Un1>t) 



From among the special education services 
offered'-by the Capital Area- Intermediate 
Unit, -Jthe s chool dis- 
trict sendFTi'P^'Ts~to^thepr9grams listed / 

beTow. The numbers precedliig tl»e type of 
service refer to the secti^ftiLf the Capital:. 
Area Intermediate Unit Phase -I I plan d^- 
cribing in fuH the philosopby^ -definittorv," 
goals, objectives, implementation and opera- 
tion, -etnd relationship 6f the service to . 
other program offerings." " . 

a. 6:1 Mental Retardation, Severe and .. 

' Profound. . . . . . 1. student 

b. .'^6.4 Socially/Erotiqnally 

Disturbed • . .5 students 

c. 6.8 VI sualty. Handicapped, i 1 student 

' . •■ • • 165 ' ' 



Projectgd 
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In preparing the "P^ojected" portion of items 4, 5, 
or -6 the V©cal district will need to refer to the 6. -.4.4 
sub-sections (Recomnendatiofls for^Change) under each 
exceptionality described in sections 6-.0 through 6,14 of 
the Phase II plan. Section 11.0 (Critical Problem Areas) 
' should a.l5o be reviewed thoroughly w.it^ the five year pro- 
' jection in nrfnd. Specific reference should be made to 
intervention programs and plans, to remediate, needs identified 
in sub-section 6. -.4.4. and Section 11.0 of the Phase II plan. 

All'aFeas covered in the criteria for evaluating items 
4,. 5,, and 6 are included in the Phase H plan as indicated 
belov*. 

The following criteria will be used aa the basis. for examining "Long 
Range 'Plan Section IIC: Special Education" by Pennsylvania Department of 



Education personnel. 



StcZiffn lie 
SpzcLcUL Education 



Uam 1, Z and 3 - U th&>6chooi di&tAlcX pnovUing iptcAXil eAuaiUon . 
• pfLogft:ain&? 

Um& 4, 5 and 6 - Vcu tki plan inctude. a 6y6t<m ion. ntieAAol of, iptcMil 

qjdixaation cKUxiAejiT 

Section 6.14 describes diagnostic and consultative 
services. These psyc^logical evaluations- provide the basis 
«f for feferral. ' ■ ^ 

- Vou the. plan neieA to- thd devzlopintnt oi a 6y/>tvn oi 
xe.coxd-k(i.zf>ing and provide, a neponting iyitem? 

The new program developed jinder Title VI, B will provide 
a'comprehensive ctiiTd tcacking'anxl data collection system. 

' - Vou the. plan iofi the. dutTCUt opeAotian oi ipecUl 

'ejducjotion odheAt to geneAol eduaUion' aiAA^xutum 
~standand& the the htand/vuU iox the. opeAotion oi 
hpejUal tjdwwtion li^0QHamt> jxnd Ae/iuicw? 

The Phase II plans currentTy on file at the intermediate 
' unit office follow these standards. Sectien 6.0-6.14 deUil 
specific programs and services offered within these mandates. 
Section 4.0 discusses the -state standards for each exceptionaMty. 

• - PoeA ihe^ plan include, pnjovi&ion iofi maxAmJn move- 
ment betmen genwal and tpzcAJxl education pfiognam, ' 
ejt leoAt on <vi jusdividuat basi&f 

Ma'lnstreaming statements appear in Sections 6*0-6.14 in 
^ ' sub-section 6.-.4i ' , 
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Vou tkt pixm indlcatz pcJdUtupcJ^ oK pt^kb^ 
poAXyiiupation io\ 6f>Z£>ail zduaUion 6twi^JfU6 in 
vocational zduintion? 

Sub-section 6. -.4. 2. 2. explains vocational education 
participation as it relates to each exceptionality in Sections 
6.0-6.14. , ^ ' 

- Vou the. plan Indicate, compliance. vuXh Act6 194 ^ 
J95? , ' ■' 

Since these acts have been ruled unconstitutional, this 
item no loBg applies. 

- Poe* the plan fic^eA to KeZqXlomklp on planned 
A.eJLatAJ3nihifi^<4Wi otheA ^tate and pfUvate. agencies,.'' 
iach a/, \kejiM. HeaJUth and IkenUl ^eXoAda^ 
SeAvice Unit, SpecUxil Edacatlon Regional JiuouAce. 
tanteA, Educational, VeveZopmeM CenteA, In^ofmtqjn 
HateAiali> CenteA, otkeA &tate and local ogcncx-eaf ■ 

Sub-sections 6.-.4.2.3. thr^wgh 6. -.4.2. 5. note these rela- ^ 
■ tionships for each exceptionality in Sections 6.0-^.14. 

- PoeA the. plan IndicaJte that ioninal int&nnaZ and 
exteAnal student evaJbjuitioni) and ^omal pAog^m 
evaluation l& conducted AeguloAly? 

Sections 6.0-6.14 include formal and informal student 
evaluations both on an internal and e?(terna1 basis in sab- 
sections 6. -.4.3. Formal program evaluation is also discussed 
fn Section 9.0. 

Section 111?: Educational Programs and Services (Intermediate Unit Services) 

Thereare certain mandated services provided by the Intermediate units 
to which school fllstrlcts are entitletf. These services are as follows: 

- Curriculum development and instructional lmprovement_s§Pvfces. 

- Educational planning services. 

- Instructional mater iajs services. ; . 

- Management services. 

> . -^ontlnu4rig professional .educational services. 

- Pupil personneH services. 

- State antJ federal liaison services. 

* * 



Programs and services by the 29 J ntermediate units are generally 
Identified and adapted according to the unique needs of the constituent' 
districts. : * ' ^ . • • 

item 1 - List ^nd describe the proiectbd (needed /desired) mandated 
services to be provided and/or conducted for the district 
• by the intermediate uqit. • ,, 

Item 2 - List and describe the projected services (contractfe3 

services)^' other than mandated services, that are to be 
provided and/or conducted for the district by the ^ 
intermediate unK. 

Each intermediate unit should maintain a needs assess- 
ment process to gather data on service needs and- utilization 
rates and to assist in' establishing priorities.^ As of this 
writing no uniform needs assessment process or> instrument is 
mandated . Howe ver , j 1 1. twenty- nine Pennsyl vania i nteVmedii ate ^ 
units have responded to two calls for evaluative QiU. iTns ^ 
infonnation is available in the Intermediate Unit Operation- 
Ann ual Report 1971-72 and 1972-73 . Pennsylvania Uepartment of , 
■ Education, 1974, and in the Intermediate Unit. Study for the 
year 1973-1974 conducted by the Leg-islative Biitlget and.fi nance 
Conmittee of the Pennsylvania State Legislature. These two ^ 
reports can, provide baseline data for an ongoing needs assess- 
^ment program. ' • ' ' - 

The Capital Area Intermediate Unit (#15) and the Lancaster- 
Lebanon Intermediate Unit (#13) provided Section IID information 
to their long range planning cycle one districts. In the capital 
Area Intermediate. Unit, a wBrksheet was prepared detaining the 
services offered ]>i a^,format consistent with the items in 
Section IID of the long range plan. T^is worksheet assisteti 
districts in their total examination of the Capital Area 
Intermediate Unit services and was .accompanied by a brochure 
■ ("The Capital Area Intermediate Uqit - What It Does And Can Do 
For- Educators', Young People, Board Members, Citizens. ). This 
narrative description of services provided clarification to assist 
districts in completing the worksheet. Upon completion of the 
worksheet* those mandated and additional services projected as 
future needs by a district were extracted and listed on the ^. 
appropriate long range planning forms. 'A copy of the worksheet 
fotlows. Each intermediate unit's program of services will pro- 
vide the necessary infonnation to prepare a similar, but locally- - 
- , appropriate wprksheet to assist districts in completing Section 

"no. . . " 
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CO 

^ I Capital Areia Intermediate UnijK 

Serving school districts m Cumberland. Dauphin and Perry Counties 

WORKSHEET 
Capital Area Intermediate Unit Services: 
Section UD Pennsylvania Long Range Plans 



MANDATED SERVICES: 



hese mandated services 
are currently provided 
o this district by the 
ntermediate unit. 



1. Curriculum Development 
and Instructional 
Improvement Services 



a. Curriculum Advisory 
Committee > 



b. Publications, 
research servit:es 



c. Workshops, con- 
sultant services 



d. In-service pro: 



grams 



2. Educatlpn^iT Planning 
.Services 



Planning ,j)rocedures 
in curriculum work- 
\$hops, resource > 
services 



b. Planjilng, develop- 
ment and improvement 
in specia l education 



c. National Hplanning 
~^ Information dissemi- 
nation 



.d. ^Assistance with Pa. 
' Long Range Plans 
procedures 



ssistance in manage- 
ment by objectives 
and other planning 
fliodels in administra^ 
tio'n 



3'. Instructional Matejrials 
Serviced 



a. IMS pr^gr^m - distri 

buti<Jn, production! 
fchnica I services 



Orientation and in- 
' servi ce 



Catalog 



d. Advisement on appro- 
priateness of media 
to curriculum 



These mandated serv.ices ; 
^re projected asHweded/ 
desired by the district 
to be provided by the 
1 ntermediate unit. 
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MANDATED' SERVICES: 



FRIC 



e. Coordination of ~ 
instructional media 
1n IU-, districts, \ 
liaison with PDE, 
PBS. & conwunity 



4.'Manaqgment Services 



"Computer needs 
assessment for PECS 



b. Business managers 
commi ttee 



c. Bullc purchasing 



d. Statistical data 
gat+iering and 
dissemination 



e. School bunding 
surveys 



ay 

f. Consulting servlcef 



q. Newsletter 



h. Directory for CAIU 



1. Coordinate negotia- 
t ions 



Advise student 
forums 



k. Coordinate special 



projects 



Continuing Education 
Services 



a. W5rkshops, con- 
f erences , 

consulting serv ices 



b. In-sei"vice programs 



6. Pupil Per Sonne 
Services 



a. In-service proqrafts 



- l38 - 

These mandated services 
are currently provided 
to this dfstrict~iiy_the_ 
intermediate unit. 



b. Conferences, work- 
shops 



7. State and Federal 
Liaison Servicei 



a. Resources available 
from state & federal 
agencies 



b. Serve as LEA for 
selected oroqrams 



ADDITIONAL SERVICES PRO- 
VIDED TQ CAIU DISTRICTS: 
8. Nonpublic Schotol '~ 



Services Under Act 
194 



a. AdralnlstratfCn and 
program services 
Budget control. 



personnel employ 



These mandated services^ 
are projected « 

Jg4l^(^^-tt<r3l strict 
^ be provided Jfv the 
intermediate unit. ^ 



These services are 
currently provided to 
this district by the 
intermediate unit. 
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These services are ~ 
projected as needed/ „ 
desired by ttw district 
$0 be provided by the . 
Infermedlate unit. 



-AOOmONAL SERVIC£S PRO- 
VIDED TO CAI8 PISTRiaS: 
9, Nonpublic School ' 
. Services Under Act 
19S ■ 
' a, Admini strati ve/ahd 



program services 



b. Budget and fiscal 
control purchasing 

c. Needs assessment ^ 



10. Special Education 
Programs & Services 



ERLC 



a. Identification of ^ 
special education" 
needs . 

b. Operation 'of .classes 
1) full-time classes 

• foe JMR,,EMR, LD, 
- SED,' hea5%9 
impaired and Ptt^ 

children i_ 

2} itinerant *pro- 
grams -sight, 
hearing, speech 




3)jresource pro- 
^rams-LD i 
gifted^ 



c. Psychiatric services 
d> Psychological test-^ 
\ing & consultative 

s^rvicfes 

e> Sut^efvisory services 



f. WorKghops 

g. .Coordination and 
cooperation of 
community agencies , 

h. Fe^aeral funding 



where appropriate 

1. Vocational -Technical 



Education 

{. Administrative 
services fqj^ Dauphin 
ami' Cumberland/ ^ 
P^y Vo-Tech 
Schg 
b. Advis 




liaison 
coninittees 
group s, POE 



iPS> 

c. D^lopment of 
vocltio nal progr 



d. Financiallmd 
statistical informa- 
tion re: vo-tech 
education 

e. Vocat4t}nal -gul dance 
including PENNscript 



These services are / 
currently provide^ 
this district by jtne 
intermediate un 
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rKeS€^4ervices are 
pro j ecteihas^jTeeded/ 
desired by the^^Hstrict 
to- be pwSTlded by U 
tntermetriate unit. 
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Needs assessment and program evaluation of Capital Area • - 
Intermediate Unit* services include regular input from the 

■ Superintendents' Council and the Curriculum Advisory Council, 
feedback from subscribers of Capital "Area Intermediate Unit 
s^vices,= utilization rates, and Program of Services evalua- 
tions-conducted by the Capital Area Interjnediate Unit in the. 
spring of 19f4, fall of 1974, and spring of 1975, as well as 
the Intermediate Unit Operation Report prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education ln 1974, and the 

' Intermediate Unit Study for the year 1973-74- conducted by 
the Legislative budget and Finance Committee of the Pennsylvania ' 
.Stat? Legislature. Future Capital Area Intermediate Unit ser- ^ 
vices are planned using the above sources as a data base. ' . . 

The Lancaster-Lebanon Intermediate Unit took a similar • 
approach. Qdring a' workshop, superintendents from intermediate 
unit #13 dfstrtcts responded to a questipnnaire scaled to ' 
reflect the quality of services provided in mandated and addi* 
tional areas. 

■ The q uestionnaire consisted of a detailed list of inter- 
fateuTiit services with a response sheet. The scales were: 

"If YES is the response -then rate the service: 

~ ± 1 i i 

Excellent Good Average Below Average Poor 

If NO is the response then evaluate.dti^the . 
■following scale: 

•S i V 1 i • 1 • 

Urgetit Highly ^ Des.irable Would'~desire ' No need for 
Desirable ' but view if as lU to^provide" 

. 'f low priority 



Central tendencies were tabulated .and this information, was. 

provided to districts to assist them in responding to Section 

11. Districts should consult t\\ei^JiTf%eme<iiste unit office - 

for needs assessment and program evaluation data applying to 

the intermediate uTfit to which they belong. ^ ^ , V 

The. following criteria will b6 used as the basis for examining "Long 

Range Plan Section IID: Intermediate Unit Services" by Pennsylvania 

. ■ • , ^' • . ■ - " 

Department of Education personnel. ^ ■ \ . ^ 

. ' Section lii — = ' » 

, . /; , Jnttfumdlatt UrCU SeAvXceA- • ' ^ 

Uem 1 - Akz aJUi oi ihi pn.Oi^QJ&d'mdii/uiatdi &eA\flce^ lUted Had ds^cJUbed ; 
-. ^oK thii ickoot dl&tfUcXf ' , - • * 

Item 2 AAe pfLOj&cZed contAOfiXuat 6mMxii& lUted ani ducJuHed by the. 
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Section 12: Schlfcl Facilltie^* 

Future school building needs, ^as part 'of the long range planning 
process, should be reviewed'by the advisory committee as a preliminary 
step to the I nttiat Ion of a' new school faGllltles program. ' 

t ' . - ' • ' ^ * ' 

' Present and future school building needs should be determined on the 
b^sis of existing faci Mties, the projections of community growth patterns 
racial distribution and the projection of public school enrollments. 

• The schbol district building plan chart shou Id ^ ind icate: 



- Existing schoals to be reta+tretTor expanSed, their pp^imum 
capacities, year built, condrtf6fr-and site acreage. 

- Existing school plairts or segments of plaints to be- maintained 
or abandoned . 

- New schools to be established, proposed capacities and date 
of expected occupaQcy. 

*» -.-^ t ' * - ^ 

See SctX)ol Disth'ct Bui I ding -PJ an Chart (Elementary-Page 1, 
Middle/Jr- H,S,-Page 2, Senf br" H.S, -Page 3, New-PageM.) 

« ^ »' . 

Consistency is the most important factor in. reporting 
facilities. Use the same interpretations -and data base for" 
all buildings. This section is concise and shou\d n<5t require 
background research to complete. Specifics' regarding Act -34 . . 
of 1973 can be found in Section 62-000 of the Basic Education 
handbook, and in Basic EaucatiOn^ Circulars 136 and 61-75. ' . 

Item la. List the name of facilities, si^te address, includjng post 
office. lf^thjs>is a new building, please designate +h6 
type elementary, middle school, junior high or senior 

.If the/ facility is on an educational park fype of cpmplex,' 
, dtal, witt)\ach school as ipf it w6re a separate location. Form 
DEAS^52Ar ISchool Building Change Report;, may assist in com- 
*p1e.ting item 1\ - 

Item lb. Record thKy^^^ built^^^nd include year of Qompletlpn of 



qdd itions, renovations 



jected Y^Qi" oXoccupanjry for new bul I'd In^s; 

All internal renovations "ans to be noted^' Painting bulMr 
ings.oji 3 five year schedule or replacing a Yoof 'are'Tfonsldered- .. 
maintenance ^nd. should not be noned. ^enovatidTTs include isujph 
changes as^Conversion of cla^B^ro^pT.td offices, new lighting,. ' 
plumbing improvements or updHlr>f a science latboratory, -Anjt / 



or additions. IrttJitate the" pro- 
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change whic+i increases. the" capacity of the building is an 
addition. For example', ihstead of merely replacing a roof 
As previously noted the roof might also be raised and an 
additional story of classrooms created. This would be 
reported as an addition. An addition will have an effect 
on the r'ated capacity of a building and will increase the 
square footage in the building. It is possible to in- 
crease pupil capacity through renovations (which do not 
•affect the size of thfe building) by converting auditoriums 
• or office space to classrooms. As the building remains the 
- same size', the change is, not deemed an-iidd1tion. 



Item 1c. Indicate the condition of the facilities (E-Excel lent, 
VG-Very Good, G-Good, F-Fair, P-Poor). An appraisal 
process by -a citizen Gommittee (along with school 
' personnel) , should take .several items Jnto consideration. 
Buildings should be evaluated with respect tp condition, 
1 sit6, structural aa<l mechanical featyres, environment, , 
! safety", 'utillzaVion of space and maintainability.. 

'•■ 

An appraisal process involving a citizen's commititee - ■ 
should be part of this item. ■ Citizens will bi» interested 
in the actual condition .of the buildings in their district. 
Su^ch Involvement will be essential in gaining understanding 
• and suppopt foV district building programs.. Publications 
. such as Appraisar Guide For School Facilities by Harold L. 
Hawkins (Pendell Publishing Company, 1973J can assfst in 
obtaining an objective appraisal of facilities by school 
personnel and' citizens-. ' ' » 

^ Item Id. Indicate site acreage for each existing or^new faci Mty 

' In this section only ,the victual acreage available for 
'a" specific bulldi^ng is reported. If the district has- an - ^ 
elementary and -a secondary sctibol on the same ninety acres^ 
' in an educat^ional park arrangement, the acreage surrounding 
the e-lementary school "must comply with Section 3-2 00'. Schbol 
. BoHding Sites Standards for School Buildings . Jhe same is 
true of the secondary school.* Acreage ts not counted twice 
/nor is.it reported as one. large plot of land for both schob^ls. 

Another consideration is ^e&ge used but hot owned by^ 
a schobl district. Lan^ owned by a jnunteipalit^ twy adjoii 
' a schoQl and be considered /part of the site Acreage for/. 

. building permissiori and u^. If such an exception w?s / > 
approved for the bciil^irlg* note should be made on the report 
biit the actual acreage ^iv^ n fbr Id should be that owned by 
the district. (Loaned^ or lej^ed'land can always be retrieved 

' by/ the owner.) ThijS' sHiiatfnn is often found in city schooTs 
Mcause of the hijKi reajk^'state prices and the age of some 

' ' schooTsltes. 



Item le.' Indicate the total pupil capacity. For new facmtles, 
project pupil capacity. 

Rated pupil capacity refers to the authorized capacity 
of the buiWng rather than to its total enrollment* This is 
the figure to.be reported for item le. Over crowding oV under ■ 
utilization of faciVities will show up in examination of the 
total report^.Projections for future buildings should be based 
upon the same techniques used to report figures in Section 8. 

item lit. Cdmplete.the bar chart. Use the -legend fo^ each listed 
•|i building. 

The following Criteria wiU be used as the basis for eiaoining "Long 

Range Plan Section 12:, 'School Facilities" hy Pennsylvania Department of 

. » I 

Educat^jOn personnel. . _ * ^' 

' . ' - \ \ ' . 

" ; Szctlon n -i' ^ 

.'• . School Tacltitif^' 



Itam J 



a to b , A 'lkLiUin§ 'mu4t be in- poon. condLUon 'and/ OK iaU'i^oieM - 
age to i/OcMarvt a new) bvulding • - , 

atod The sUi a'cAeoge /teoAonahZe and adzquxUt ^on. tht ■ 
iacAXUij. kcAQMjsVdomplii^ mXh thz mandatz oj Se.ct^on 
3-200 , School BuMinci ^UeA Standa/uiU {.on. Schbol 

■a to ^ The abandDm(Lnt 6chzdulz U Kzamtiz. kZl ^wu^tlhrnbU 
■ gfc^ow"^':^ 0^ addOcon hckidxxlU aAe educa^nfl^£t/ 
jiiitid'ijablZi - ■ ' ■ , 

\tob RmoyjoUdn^ o^ ad^UXloM to fidUxtisxdjJ km Joiimim&: . 
to ^z mdbt'bz ju^UiUdUn toAm oiJ pup^ c^pae^ oK othoA 
• zduaatioml KzcUion6. : < ' 
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Section 13: financial jViformatlon 

1^9 determi/iation hf the dlstnict's financial position, sufficient 
•apprMsai of tfte'current a(1d future ,^^sou^c^s and obligations is-required. 
Each district should report the following Information In fts long-range 
pl-an": ' , ' * . ' 

. " ' • ' " * <.■ < 

The bulk of the data- required by this section can be^ , 
obtained. from the annual financial report* submitted bythe ^ , 
school district to Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
Throughout this section " Current Year " r*efers to the school 
year prior' to''a September ^dbmis,sion date,. Thus the financial ■ ^ 
Information cannot be considered complete unttl the. budget. arid 
financial data are compiled for the year prior to the long 
ra'nge plan's submission. Use ^h^t "is" rather ..tl^an what ^ 
"could be"' wherrever^ possible as the foundatidn^ f or project. 



/ Iferti la. Listvthe annual^ assessed yaluation.^f real property fn the 
' ; district for the. current year anc^ project. the future annual 
• 'assessed valuation (Annual' Financial Report, Page 4)> 



^ When new assessments are' underway; projettions may^be •, 
difficult. Contested reassessments further complicate' 
matters. "Work with the municipal and tpwnjjhip -atitharitie^ 
to ascertain the most accurate projieGtions pdsjible in any - 
event. . - 



I'tem lb. 



List the total net resource's fr'om'^ri sou'rtes In the 
district'- for the current yjear'and project future net 
resources (Annual Flfranc'ial ,^?e'port;» P?ge, 9) . • 



" 0 



Chamber -of Conmerce projections, census j/ifoYmatiori,. 
construction, permits, planning commissiiori reports -and build- 
ing industry projectioris shou.ld^ be tak^n iRtO considefatrbn 
along with past history in the district regarding building' 
rate kr\6 Increases in" resources, 'The local and national 
.ecbnomk- picture also ei^fects this item. - ^tght , to ten per- 
cent increase per year •is-i^lomnonliy the case today.. - 

Item 1c^ -^lli^t the^tota-l debt^serv;ice ,for all obi IgatiofiB ifi^the 
distrtcVfor the .current year and project futifl-e d^bt-^ 
%° - ' servicie (ArnuaL Finanqlal Report, Acct.J306; Pag».9). 




0 
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^A^.1 leasing, mqrtgages; ihtertst and other debt seFv.ice 
are included jn this' item. ,>tost;:districts dOv^not exceed ., 
fifteen, percentt })f their .total r«sour,ces for this item. .. : 
EverytMng-coroprlslng .the total financing of a district t 
'buildings is' taken. into c^msideration; ^h-'t 



Item Id- ^iVt'the percentage: that total debt service Is of *the- 
total net r^esources for the current year and project 
f uture . percentage . , . . ^ ' • ^ 

. • NOTE; Current Year: refers t6 the school year prior to 
• ^ ' " a Septefnber^submjssloo date» ^ • 

Wh^n tht total debt service "approache;? or Exceeds , 
twefity-five pertent of the total net resources,; a district , 
^should review -its financial status. Local considerations • 
may mitigate the twenty-five percent figure but it i^ con- 
sidered*a- general guide! ine'si^nd could prompt, the Pennsylvania 
^Department of Education il^evi ewers to look in depth into Section 

^ At the time this guide was prepared, there were no written 
criteria for ^valuatilig Section 13: Financial Information. . ^ 
Administration;data of Sections 691-695 (as a^nended) df the _ 
Public School Code of 1-949 are available from the Penrtsylvania 
.'oepartmen-t of Education, Division of Management Services. 
This information spells out procedure? and criteria for dealing 
with'distHcts defined as financially distressed. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE PENNSY LVAMIA LONG RANGE PLAM . 

In Jaiwary of 1975, representatives of the- ten -profe&gional organiza- 
tions belonging to the Council o/'organizations f or .fdiicatlon (COE).^t ^ 
with' a panel composed of Donald M. CarroU, Jr., Commissiojier for Basic 
Education; Paul S.' Christman, State Board of Education; and James H. 
Rowland-, Sr., State Boird of Education Chainnant ^^ummary pf the 
questions posed by the organizations and responses made by the panel , 
y follows. * ' . 

PEI^Svi^VANlA ASSOCIATION OF ^LEMENTARV SCH OOT. PRINCIPALS CPA£SP) : 

ywill subsidies to- the districts be affected by* results of Long 

. Range Planning? ' • 

Donald Carroll: This approach had not been effecttve in ^ 
, . Michigan. I do not feel the Pennsy^ania 

legislature is moving this direction. 

. PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF FEDERAL PROGRAM r.OORDlKATORS (PAFPC) : ^ 

Are additi^al funding sourees^eing considered :to .subsidize ^ 
Long Range Planning? ( / 

' aames Rowlandj^ The State Bo^- Of Educati^^^ ^ . 

•^.•recomnerida/non for financing Long Eange ^ , 
Planning. The State Board does recommend 
. ' increased general Subsidies which can be ^ 
a11t)cated among "the various needs ^ 1°^?'. 
district has according\to its own priorities.- 

• ' ■ . . . • " ' ' f 

PTTUKf^YI VANTA AS SOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADK' INISTRATORS- (PASA) ; 

— I t "* • " • 



Please define more specTif ically the lunctldn of- citizens 
advisory committees in Lpng Range planning. . ^ ^ 

Paul Christman: Lpng Range Planning should be an ongoj"g ' * 
. , * process which 4>egins at the grassroots level. 

Local control is very important.. Every 
' ^ school person should be'heTd accour\table for 
' - continual planning. - Long Range Planning is 

simply interpreting trends. Approach it^s 
an opportunity, not as a chore that has been 
imposed. ', . / 



r 
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' ' James Rowland: The citizens 'advisory coirmUtee concept 

should. include_citizens, parents, students, 
and educators' to develop Long Range Plans 
for the school district. 

' • • • 

Donald Carroll: The State Board is Tiot in a fjpsitti)n to . - 
' - appropriate funds. ^ 

Paul Christman: The Citizens Coninission Repot\wou1d 

. indicate good financing of ptAlic educa- 
tion in Penr^lvaniaf in the future. ^ The 
State Board is studying recomnendations 
. ^ to the legislature for a total .financial ; 

approach' rather than additional cates[oricai 
funding. 

PENNSYLVANIA'ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS (PASSP) : . 

What is meant by the affirmative action s.^tion in light of 
existing federal regulations regarding collection of such data? 

Donald Xarroll: There is nothing in the long Rahge Plans 

to violate- f^eral Uw. , , 

PENNSYLVANIA AS SOCIATION FOR SUPfaVISION AND CURRICULUM 'DEV ELOPMENTt (PASCD) 

— J—^ '- y 

How will the Long Range Plans be evaluated in- the Pennsylvania 
'Department of Education? What proyislon will be made for individu£ 
interpretations among the various persofis screening the plaa? 

Donald Carroll : the BMTeau Chief has overall responsibility 
. although other people assist him. He will 
insure t4iat it is weighed against the approved 
criteria which have^een established. These 
" criteria will be shared with the school 
- ' superintendents well in advance of submission 
' ' dates for the Long Range Phms. 

' . ' - • . * 

VOCAT IONAL ADMINISTRATORS O^.PENNSYLVANiA- (VAP) ; 

* ~ ' T"" '' ' 

T, How should the area/vocational-technicaj schools platr for adult and. 

. " .; post-secondary educjUit^n in relation to cormunity colleges in con- 
' ' • " juntti'cjn with 'their Long Runge. PlaiHiirig? - ' 

V . .. JAMES ROWUNO/ Apart.*!^rom .a4uU and pos$-seco;idary ed 

" * 1. . schdols shtJuTd provide a good basic.^ducation.- 

T+ie fticus is'ojn local' districts for Long Rangr 
Plansj , ■ . - ."^ . 

ERIC . :/: / . : !>,) . , . .. . : 



PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDDCATION j^ ixwx^^c^w^ - 

Hcjw can participating districts make Long Range PJ-ans until the 
vocationa-tecbnidal, schools are required to submit plans? 

' Donald UrroU: The vocational -technical school is an 
^ / extension of the home high school in all 

but a very few .cases. As such, the Long 

* Range Planning process takes place as part 
> of the home high school planning process. 

The vocational -technical school would pro- « 
vide overall data to the home school 
districts it serves. This does raise an 
area of special consideration for the 
'vocational -technical schools having self- • 

• ■ sufficient programs. 

PENNSYLVANQ^ ASSOCIATION OF- INTERME DIATE UNITS (PAIU) ; 

New duties for the Intermediate Units are continually being 
assigned- This includes' Long Rangfi Planning. 

Paul Christmanr I view the Intermedia'te Units vfith 

interest. I am heartened by the evalua- 
tion report of their services in comparison 
to the county structure which superceded 
them. The future of Intermediate Units' is 
great as services are xlevel oped where \ 
desired by ^nember districts. ■ ■ 

Donald Carroll: Intermediate Units- exist to serve the . , 
districts. The districts have an/; - 
opportunity to 4leve lop the' long/«ange 
PUnnirfg service at thevIntermeHiate^ • 
Unit level and^at .the district level to . 
the-de^re^ tb§y fe^V ijt. ijs ^e?ired and . , 
' /,^eede<l. .This is not a stipport -service 

^ being dictated -by F^UE to Intei»mWi ate ' 

* - ' Vuhitsi-/- ■ ••• 



. ^ ^^SYLVANIA ASSQCUTION OF SCTaoO^ ADMINISTR ATORS (PASA); 

Hiy .school dis^rfct^ isulyalt a\iong Rad^eVl^q prior to a school 
district's schedul-ei cycled timet • ; ^ ;* • - ^ • ^ • 

<, 3 -.Bonald^arroVlr.'.Eviluatioo-has bee3?t*itagg.ered over a five , 

T year pertpd for th^ Lonj ftanfle- Plans.' This-. , 
* • ,~ ' wYl-Vins*it4 the ^tfat1fic€tfort.^or .EQA and • • 
, la faWly even flowJf/lofirRang^ Pl^' ;. 

• repents thrtfugh PDE"^. It^ntay'be possible 
. • • • '•. gf-a district -Ms. pre4s|MT§r.i1pasons tis.^ubralt 

*' ' - a plap .at.ahWlien ' • • " • ' 
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w PENHSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF SECONDAig SCHOOL PRINCIPALS (PASS?) ; 

Will local districts be permitted to direct prefab buildings as 
permanent housing for educational programs under the Long Range.^ 
Plans and the new health and physical eiiucation regulations? 



James Rowland: 



There-are'Ro regulations existing in this 
regard other than the building codes which 
are fairly flexible. 



PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DE VELOPMENT (PASCD) : 
What is rea^y meant by comnninity involvement? ^ ^- ^^^ 



James Rowland: 



Donald Carroll 



James Rowland; 



Paul Christman: 



Students, teachers, and parents all have an 
opportunity to participate in providing input 
for planning. Every segment of the community 
should be giv^ an opportoni^^y for input. In 
the final anal^is the local school board 
makes the decisions, but prior to that all 
views should be heard. , 

Acting without input from alllevels of the 
citizenry simply opens a school dfstrict to 
criticism. ^ - ' 

The administration should s^ow leadership and 
provide plans andfprograms for the community 
representatives to jeact to; - • ♦ 

the cormunity is made up' of individuals 
organizations.. Both should. be Tncluded. 



^ ^ PENNSft^IA DfePARimHT OF EPtlCATION PROrESSIONAL ASSOCIATION (VdHPm 

vmat wlil bV^the nature of "sanctions" \f a sciiool district's Long 
Plan Is not acceptable? . r - ' , 




Donald Carroll-. The requ-fremerft. is for a Long Range Plaij., 
' There are nojegal standards altfjough PDt 
has developed Criteria by which the-plan 
wilT be evaluated. Development of the pl,an 
- ' r ' . 'should be a mutual proces? whtch results in'' 
' -all Long Range Plans being in.an approvabte 
• . • : format by the. time they are ready -tp ije ^stib- 

'mitted to-'.us. failure to submit the plan . 
. ' couJd r%sult in withheld subsidies, or 

. ^j- ' . ; '*^Qpinis Stoning of personnel op bo«^ 
' fop. failure to dct:^ ' • 
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VOCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS OF PENNSYLVXNIA (VAP) t 

What involvement' should the vocational director have-in.Long 
Range Planning for each school district he serves? 

James Row>and: The vocational -technical school director 
has to plan for the demands ^hich will 
' ^ be made upon his school by local districts. 

He shoul J^oHMjLJAope^^ with the local 
^dfstrTcTs to^termine future needs and 
appropriate plans. The Long Range Plan 
itself is submitted by th^ individual 
school districts. 



PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF INTERMEDIATE UNITS (FAIU) ; 

' ' -t - 

In the Long Range 'Plan* for Special Education, what provision 
is m^de for Intermediate Unit and district level planning? 

Donald Carjoll; Phases I and. 1 1 of the Special, Education". 

. Long Range Intermediate Unit ard Oistrift 
•Plans are' being re-examined by the State 
Board of Education, This material can.bfe 
used as tM-data base for preparing 
. 'Section 110 of the District long^- Range 
Plan. 



r' CLOSIN G REMARKS ' - - • ... 

•^e'panel e:g)ressed unanimity in the feeling that the -legislature, 
^-the St^^e Board, the school iistrict^s, and all levels^ 6f the public must 
' work- together for the benefit of cHildren artd^ .better education. Long Range 
Planning Irs jieceparK to provide optimal sewi^ -for all learners in the_ 
'^Lr^tate.^ Mr. ChristmaniadvisBa participants 



of -the past ; rfever^ J^hg:!! 
t€trribly 4mBA<:l€i|t 



^p^abl 



'tuture . " 
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TIffi pfwnS Yt'^VANIA long range PLAN: SELECTE D REFEljEliCES 

—7 . 

1 • , Operations Notebook No. 3: A New Cfiallenge-PUiming for Declining 

' " Enrollment, Association of California School Administrators. 

^ » , 

2. Hawkins, Haroid L. , Appraisal Gui de for School Facilities. Pendell 
Publishing Company. 

'3. School Administrators' Handbbok , 61-355, February I, 1968, Pennsylvania 

Department of Education. The following resources can provide data^^ 

pertinent to a district's long range plan preparation. Districts . 
. should make diree*. contact as they deem necessay. , ^ 

"a. Local, county and regional planning commissions. 
' b. State Planning Board, Governor's- Off ice, Harrisburg. Pennsylvania. 

c. Bureau of Community Development, Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce,- llarrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

d. United Stated Bureau of Census, Report for 1970 and, preceding 
idecades. 

e. 'Bureau of Research, Department of Public Instruction. ^ 

f. Pennsylvania Department of Health,- Division of Vital Statistics. 
• , g. Municipal, township atld county officials. 

hi. Local historical societies, 
i.- Local and State chambers of commerce. 
' ' j. United States Ge.ological Survey. 

k. United Stated Department of Agriculture" - aerial maps. 
■ 1.-' Pennsylvania Department of Highways - Bureau of Advanced Planning 
m. pennsylvanik 'Department of Internal Affairs - Bureau of 

Statistics. * . . 

n. Aerial photographers. • ' tk^Sco ' 

o.- Telephone and power companies operating in the area. These 
- organizations often make long range studies for, planning purposes 



p. Pennsylvania -Hunian Relations Commission^ Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
q. Decision of Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Middle District, , 
September 26, 1967, Pennsylvania Human Relations Cojmnission 



Decision of Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Middle District, 
* ' September 26, 1967, Pennsylvania 
versus Chester School District." 

4. Pennsylvania Department of Ed ucation Ref.erences . • ^ 

Districts preparing their long range plan may^wish to secure copies 
of the following Pennsylvania Departiiieiit of Education publications. 

■ . *f * . 

Lo^^ R^ge Platmlng^art I; Guidelines a nd Instruction^. Pennsylvania 
• DejiarttHtnt of Education, 1974. ' 

^SntftORe Planning: internal Proces sing Procedures, ,Pennsylv«la : 
spartmmt of EducaU.on, 1974. * ' .j^ 



. Long Range Pla nS ^g; ^Instr uctions for Completing Update Sections, 
' - Pennsylvania "department of Educ'ationi^^ 1974* ... 

Long Rang^- Planning: Review Criteria / Pennsylvania |epiTtment of 
Education, 1974.,. ' * / ... 

^ ■ ■ ' 4 



f 
I- 




gOKMS : . * . 

Long Range Plan Part II: Torms . Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, 1974. • • . . • - 

RESOURCE PEOPLE ; 

* .- T.nn. Ranee Planp Hn,,: Contact and Liaison Persgns, Pennsylvania 

Department of Education, 1974. ^. ...... 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION : 

T^n R Ranee Plan nin g HOW TO' DO TT, A Working Paper, Pennsylvania 

Department of Education, 1974. 
A Generic Plann in g Process Model and Manual" , Pennsylvania Depajftment 

of Education, 1972. 
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CROSS REFEREKCE: 



THE PENNStLVANU LONG RANGE PJLAN AND tONG RANGE 
PLANNING GUIDE FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS . 



The columns below indicate the correlation between each section of 
the Pennsylvania Long Range ?lan and corresponding chapters of the 'Lon£ 
-Range Planning Guide for School Districts . 



PENNSYLVANIA LONG RANGE PLAN . 

Section 1 : Introduction 

Sectian-2t Utilization of the Plan 
(Objectives) 

Section. 3: Definition of .Terms ^^ 

Section 5: Coimnunity Involvement 

Section 6: Administrative "Unit 

Section 7: Staff Deyalopment 

Section 8:^ Pupil Enrollment 
Protect ions - 

Section 9: * Educational Quality • 
. * Assessment 

Section .10: Equal Educational 
Opportunities 

*^Section HA: , E^ducational Programs 
, . and Services (Go^ls, 

Objectives and 
Activities) 

^ Secfeiott'llB: Vocational Education 

Section IICl Special Education ^ 



Section IID: * Eflucat'fohal Pr6gr^ 
, , and Services 

(Intermediate ^ Unit . 
^Services) * / 



Section 12: School Facili,£ies 
Section lit ' Financial Inforqjat ion 




LONG RANGE PLANNING GUIDE 
FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



^Chapters 1 
Chapter 3 

Chapter 3 . 
Chapters 4 and 9' 
Chaptner 9 ^ 
Chapter 9 
Chapter 9 

Chapters 5, 8, and 9 



•Chapter 9 



\ 



Chapters 6, 7, 8,.an* 9 



Chapter 9 
Chapter 9 
Chapter 9 



Chapter 9* 
Chapter 9 




